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OVINGTON’S BANK. 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ir the news which Arthur had conveyed to the bank on that 
Monday morning had been much to Clement, it had been more 
to his father. It had brought to Ovington immense relief at the 
moment when he had least reason to expect it. The banker had 
not hidden the position from those who must needs work with him ; 
but even to them he had not imparted the full measure of his fears, 
much less the extent of the suffering which those fears occasioned 
him. The anxiety that kept him sleepless, the calculations that 
tormented his pillow, the regret with which he reviewed the past, 
the responsibility for the losses of others that depressed him—he 
had kept these things to himself, or at most had dropped but a 
hint of them to his beloved Betty. 

But we know that they had been very real to him and very 
terrible. The spectre of bankruptcy—with all the horror which 
it connoted for the mercantile mind—had loomed before him for 
weeks past, had haunted and menaced him; and its sudden 
exorcism on this Monday morning meant a relief which he dared 
not put into words to others and shrank from admitting even to 
himself. He who had held his head so high—no longer need he 
anticipate the moment when he would be contemned as a reckless 
adventurer, whose fall had been as rapid as his rise, and whom 
the wiseacres of Aldersbury had doomed to failure from the first ! 
That had been the bitterest drop in his cup, and to know that 
he need not drain it was indeed a blessed respite. 

Still, he had received the news with composure, and through the 
day he had moved to and fro doing his work with accuracy. But 
it was in a pleasant dream that he had followed his usual routine, 
and many a time he paused to tell himself that the thing was a 
fact, that Dean’s would not now triumph over him, nor his enemies 
now scoff at him. On the contrary, he might hope to emerge from 
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the tempest stronger than before, and with his credit enhanced 
by the stress through which he had ridden. Business was business, 
but in the midst of it the banker had more than once to stand 
and be thankful. 

And with reason. For if he who has inherited success and 
lives to see it threatened suffers a pang, that pang is as nothing 
beside the humiliation of the man who has raised himself; who 
has outstripped his fellows, challenged their admiration, defied 
their jealousy, trampled on their pride ; who las been the creator 
of his own greatness, and now sees that greatness in ruins. He 
had escaped that. He had escaped that, thank God! More 
than once the two words passed his lips; and in secret his 
thoughts turned to the great chief of men to whom in his own 
mind and with a rather absurd vanity he had compared 
himself. Thank God that his own little star had not sunk like 
his into darkness ! 

It was relief, it was salvation. And that evening, as the banker 
sat after his five o’clock dinner and sipped his fourth and last 
glass of port and basked in the genial heat of the fire, while his 
daughter knitted on the farther side of the hearth, he owned 
himself a happy man. He measured the danger, he winced at the 
narrow margin by which he had escaped it—but he had escaped ! 
Dean’s, staid, long-established, slow-going Dean’s, which had 
viewed his notes askance, had doubted his stability and predicted 
his failure, Dean’s which had slyly put many a spoke in his wheel, 
would not triumph. Nay, after this, would not he, too, rank as 
sound and staid and well established, he who had also ridden out 
the storm? For in crises men and banks age rapidly ; they are 
measured rather by events than by years. Those who had mis- 
trusted him would mistrust him no longer; those who had dubbed 
him new would now count him old. As he stretched his legs to 
meet the genial heat and sank lower in his chair he could have 
purred in his thankfulness. Things had fallen out well, after all ; 
he saw rosy visions in the fire. Schemes which had lain dormant 
in his mind awoke. His London agents had failed, but others 
would compete for his business, and on better terms. The Squire 
who had s* marvellously come to his aid would bring back his 
account, and his example would be followed. He would extend, 
ay, he would extend, opening branches at Bretton and Monk’s 
Castle and Blankminster. The railroad? He was not quite sure 
what he would do about the railroad; possibly he might decide 
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that the time was not ripe for it, and in that case he might 
wind up the company, return the money, and himself meet the 
expenses incurred. The loss would not be great, and the effect 
would be prodigious. It would be a Napoleonic stroke—he would 
consider it. He lost himself in visions of prosperity. 

And it would be all for Clement and Betty. He looked across 
the hearth at the girl who sat knitting under the lamp-light, and 
his eyes caressed her, his heart loved her. She would make a great 
match. Failing Arthur—and of late Arthur and she had not 
seemed to hit it off—there would be others. There would be 
others, well-born, who would be glad to take her and her dowry. 
He saw her driving into town in her carriage, with a crest on the 

anels, 

: It was she who cut short his thoughts. She looked at the 
clock. ‘I can’t think where Clement is. You don’t think that 
there is anything wrong, dad ? ’ 

‘Wrong? No,’ he answered. ‘ Why should there be ?’ 

‘But he disappeared so strangely. He said nothing about 
missing his dinner.’ 

‘He was to check some figures with Rodd this evening. He 
may have gone to his rooms.’ 

‘ But—without his dinner ? ’ 

But the banker was not in the mood to trouble himself 
about trifles. The lamp shone clear and mellow, the fire crackled 
pleasantly, a warm comfort wrapped him round, the port had a 
flavour that he had not perceived in it of late. Instead of replying 
to Betty’s question he measured the decanter with his eye, decided 
that it was a special occasion, and filled himself another glass. 
‘Ovington’s Bank,’ he said as he raised it to his lips. But that 
to which he really drank was the home that he saw about him, 
saved from ruin, made secure. 

Betty smiled. ‘ You’re relieved to-night, dad.’ 

‘Well, I am, Betty,’ he admitted. ‘ Yes, I am—thankful.’ 

‘And that queer old man! I wonder,’ as she turned her 
knitting on her knee, ‘ why he did it.’ 

‘I suppose for Arthur’s sake. He’d have lost pretty heavily— 
for him.’ 

‘ But you didn’t expect that Mr. Griffin would come forward ? ’ 

The banker allowed it. ‘No,’ he said. ‘I don’t know 
that I ever expected anything less. Such things don’t happen, 
my girl, very often. But he will be no loser, and I suppose 
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Arthur convinced him of that. He is shrewd, and, once convinced, 
he would see that it was the only thing to do.’ 

‘But not many people would have been convinced ? ’ 

‘No, that’s true.’ 

Betty knitted awhile. ‘I thought that he hated the bank ?’ 
she said, as she paused to rub her chin with a needle. 

‘He does—and me. But he loves his money, my dear.’ 

‘Still, it isn’t his. It is Arthur’s.’ 

‘True. But he’s a man who cannot bear to see money lost. 
He thinks a good deal of it.’ 

‘He is not alone in that,’ Betty commented. ‘Sometimes | 
feel that I hate money! People grow so fond of it. They think 
only of themselves, even when you’ve been ever so good to them.’ 

‘Well, it’s human nature,’ the banker replied equably. ‘I 
don’t know who it is that you have in your mind, but it applies 
to most people.’ He was going to say more when the door opened. 

‘Mr. Rodd is here, asking for Mr. Clement, sir,’ the maid said. 
‘He was to meet him at half after six, and——’ 

‘ Ask Mr. Rodd to come in.’ 

The cashier entered shyly. In his dark suit, with his black 
stock and stiff carriage, he made no figure, where Arthur, or even 
Clement, would have shone. But there were women in Aldersbury 
who said that he had fine eyes, eyes with something of a dog’s 
gentleness in them; and Arthur so far agreed that he dubbed 
him a dull, mechanical dog, and often made fun of him as such. 
But perhaps Arthur did not always see to the bottom of things. 

Ovington pushed the decanter and a glass towards him. ‘A 
glass of wine, Rodd,’ he said genially. He was not of those who 
undervalued his cashier, though he knew his limitations. ‘The 
bank ! ’ he said. 

‘ And those who have stood by it!’ Betty added softly. 

Rodd drank the toast with a muttered word. 

‘Mr. Rodd has not the same reason to be thankful that we 
have,’ Betty continued carelessly, holding her knitting up to the 
lamp. 

‘Why not?’ Her father did not understand. 

‘Why,’ innocently, as she lowered the knitting again, ‘ he does 
not stand to lose anything, does he ? ’ 

‘ Except his place,’ the cashier objected, his eyes on his glass. 

‘ Just so,’ the banker rejoined. ‘And then,’ moved to unusual 
frankness, ‘we should have been all out together. And Rodd 
might not have been the worst off, my girl.’ 
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‘Exactly,’ Betty said. ‘I’m sure that he would take care of 
that.’ 

The cashier opened his mouth to speak, but checked himself, 
and drank off his wine. Then, as he rose, ‘If you know where 
Mr. Clement is, sir 

‘I don’t. I can’t think what has become of him,’ the banker 
explained. ‘He went out about four, and since then—hallo! 
That’s someone in a hurry. It sounds like a fire.’ 

A vehicle had burst in on the evening stillness. It came 
clattering at a reckless pace up Bride Hill. It passed the bank, 
it rattled noisily round the corner of the Market Place, and 
pounded away down the High Street. 

‘More likely someone hastening to get out of danger,’ said 
Betty. ‘A sauve qui peut, Mr. Rodd—if you know what that 
means.’ 

The clerk, with a flushed cheek, avoided the question. ‘It 
might be someone trying to catch the seven o’clock coach, sir,’ 
he said. 

‘Very likely. And if so he’s failed, for he’s coming back again. 
Ay, here he comes. He’s stopping here, by Jove! I hope that 
nothing’s wrong.’ 

The vehicle had stopped abruptly before the house. They 
heard someone alight on the pavement, a latchkey was thrust 
into the door. ‘It’s Clement!’ the banker exclaimed, his eyes on 
the door. ‘I hope he does not bring bad news! Well, lad?’ as 
Clement in his overcoat, his hat on his head, appeared in the 
doorway. ‘Whatisit? Is anything wrong ?’ 

‘Very much wrong!’ his son replied curtly, and he closed the 
door behind him. He was pale, and his splashed coat and his 
neck-shawl tied awry, no less than his agitated face, confirmed 


their fears. 
‘Out with it, lad! What is it?’ his father asked, fearing he 


knew not what. 

‘Bad news, sir!’ was the answer. ‘I’m sorry to say I bring 
very bad news!’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘ That loan of Mr. Griffin’s——’ 

‘The twelve thousand? Yes ? ’—anxiously—‘ well ?’ 

‘It’s a fraud, sir—a cursed fraud ! ’ 

There was a tense silence. Then, ‘Impossible!’ the banker 
exclaimed. But he grasped a chair to steady himself. His face 


had turned grey. 
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‘The Squire knows nothing of it!’ Clement struck his open 
hand on the back of a chair. ‘He never signed the transfer! 
He never gave any authority for the loan!’ 

‘No, no, that’s impossible!’ Ovington straightened him- 
self with a sigh of relief. What mare’s nest, what bee in the 
bonnet, was this? The lad was dreaming—must be dreaming. 
‘Impossible!’ he repeated. ‘I saw it, man, and read it! And 
I know the old man’s signature as well as I know my own. You 
must be dreaming.’ 

‘I am not, sir!’ Clement answered, and added bitterly, ‘It 
was Arthur was dreaming! Dreaming or worse, d—n him! ’— 
the pent-up excitement of the evening finding vent at last, and 
the sight of his father’s stricken face whetting his rage. ‘ He has 
robbed—ay, robbed his uncle, and dishonoured us! That is 
what he has done, sir. I am not dreaming! I wish to heaven 
I were!’ 

The banker no longer protested. ‘ Well—tell us!’ he said 
weakly. 

‘It’s hard on you, sir——’ 

‘Never mind me! Tell me what you know.’ 

They stood about Clement, amazed and shocked, fearing 
the worst and yet incredulous, while he, his weary face and travel- 
stained figure at odds with the lighted room and the comfort 
about him, told his story. The banker listened. He still hoped, 
hoped to detect some flaw, to perceive some misunderstanding— 
so much, so very much, hung upon it. But even on his mind the 
truth at last forced itself, and monstrous as the story, incredible as 
Arthur’s action still appeared, he had at last to accept it and its 
consequences—its consequences ! 

He seemed to grow years older as he listened; and when 
Clement had done, and the whole shameful story was told, he 
made no comment. The position, indeed, was no worse than it 
had been twenty-four hours before. He might still hope against 
hope, that, by putting a bold face on matters, and by a dexterous 
use of his resources, he might ride out the storm. But the re- 
action from a triumphant confidence was so sudden, the failure 
of his recent expectations so overwhelming, that even his firm 
spirit yielded. He sank into his chair. Betty laid her hand on 
his shoulder and whispered some word of comfort in his ear, but 
he said nothing. 

It was Clement who spoke the first word. ‘I am going after 
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him,’ he said, his tone hard and practical. ‘I have thought it 
out, and by posting all night I may be in London by noon to- 
morrow, and I may intercept him either at the brokers’ or at the 
India House before he has sold the stock. In that case I may 
be in time to stop him.’ - 

‘Why ?’ the banker asked, looking up. ‘What have we to 
do with him? Why should we stop him ?’ 

‘For our own sakes as well as his,’ Clement answered. ‘ For 
our own good name, which is bound up with his. Think, think, 
sir, of the harm it will do us if there is a prosecution—and the 
old man swears that he will not acknowledge the signature ! 
Besides I have promised to stop him—if I can. If I am too 
late to do that, and he has sold the stock, I can still get 
possession of the money, and it must be our business to return 
it to the owner without the loss of an hour. Of an hour, sir!’ 
Clement repeated earnestly. ‘We must repudiate this trans- 
action from the outset. We must wash our hands of it at once, 
if it be only to clear our own name.’ 

The banker looked dazed. ‘ But,’ he said, as if his mind were 
beginning to work again, ‘ why should we—take all this trouble ? ’ 
He hesitated, then he began again. ‘We have done nothing. 
We are innocent. Why should we——’ 

‘Stop him ?’ 

‘Ay, or be in such a hurry to return the money? It is no 
fault of ours if it does come to our hands. And, remember, if it 
lies with us only a week ’—he looked at his son, his face troubled 
—‘only a week, the position is such——’ 

‘No! no!’ Clement cried, and for once he spoke peremp- 
torily. ‘Not for a day, father, not for an hour! And when 
you have thought it over as I have, when you have had time 
to think it over, you will see that. You'll be the first, the very 
first, to see that—and to say that we must have no part or share 
with Bourdillon in this ; that if we must go down we will go down 
with clean hands. To avail ourselves of this money, even for a 
day, and though it would save the bank twice over, would be to 
make us accomplices——’ 

The banker stood up. ‘Right!’ he said firmly. ‘ You are right, 
lad!’ He drew a deep breath, the colour returned to his face. 
He laid his hand on Clement’s shoulder. ‘You are quite right, 
my boy, and I wasn’t myself when I said that. You shall have no 
reason to blush for your father. You are quite right. We will 
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repudiate the transaction from the first. We will have neither 
art nor part init. We will return the money the moment it comes 
into your hands!’ 

‘Thank God, sir, that you see it as I do.’ 

‘I do, Ido! The money shall be paid over at once, though 
the shutters go up the next hour. And we will fight our battle 
as we must have fought it if this had never happened.’ 

‘ With clean hands, at any rate, sir.’ 

‘Yes, lad, with clean hands.’ 

‘Oh, father, that’s splendid!’ Betty cried, and she pressed 
herself against him. ‘ But as for Clement going, he must be worn 
out. Could not Mr. Rodd go?’ 

‘Rodd will be of more use to you here,’ Clement said. ‘ You 
will be short-handed as it is.’ 

‘We shall pay out the more slowly,’ the banker answered with 
grim humour. 

‘And I doubt, besides,’ said Clement, ‘if Bourdillon would 
listen to Rodd.’ 

‘ Will he listen to you ?’ 

‘He will have to, or face the consequences!’ And Clement 
looked as if he meant it: a hard Clement this, with a new note 
in his voice. ‘From the India House to Bow Street is not very 
far, and he will certainly go to Bow Street—or the Mansion House 
—if he does not see reason. But he will.’ 

‘He may, if you are with him before he parts with the 
securities. But from this to noon to-morrow—you will not 
do it in that, lad, at night! Winter time, too! You'll never 
do it!’ 

But Clement averred that he would—in thirteen hours, with 
good luck. It was for that reason that he had gone straight to the 
Lion and ordered a chaise for eight o’clock and sent on word by 
the seven o’clock coach for a relay to be ready at the Heygate Inn. 
He had also asked them at the Lion to pass on word by any chaise 
starting in front of him. ‘So I hope for two or three stages I 
shall find the horses ready.‘ Betty, pack up some food for me, 
that’s a good girl. I’ve only twenty minutes.’ 

‘And your travelling cloak ?’ she cried. ‘I'll air it.’ 

‘You must eat something before you start,’ said his father. 

‘Yes, I will. And, Rodd, do you get me the bank pistols— 
and see that they are loaded!’ 

The banker nodded. ‘ Yes, you’d better take them,’ he 
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said. ‘It’s an immense sum—if you bring it back. It would 
be a terrible business if you were robbed.’ 

‘ Ay, for then we should share the blame,’ Clement answered 
drily. ‘That wouldn’t do, would it? But let me get the money, 
and I’ll not be robbed, sir.’ 

They broke up, hurrying to and fro on their several errands, 
the banker fetching money for the journey, Rodd loading the 
pistols, Betty setting food before the traveller and cutting sand- 
wiches for the journey, Clement himself making some change 
in his dress. For ten minutes a cheerful stir reigned in the house. 
But Ovington, though he yielded to this and watched his son 
at his meal and filled his glass, and played his part, did but 
feign. He knew that within a few minutes the door would close on 
Clement, the house would relapse into silence, the lights would go 
out, and he would be left to face the failure of all the hopes and 
plans and expectations which he had entertained through the day. 
The odds against him, which had not seemed overwhelming 
twenty-four hours before, now appeared invincible and not to be 
resisted. He felt that the fates were opposed to him. He had had 
his chance, and it had been withdrawn. As he climbed the stairs 
to bed, climbed them slowly and with heavy feet, he read ruin in 
the flame of his candle; as he undressed he heard the voices of 
revellers passing the house at midnight, on their way from the 
Raven or the Talbot, and he caught derision in their tones. He 
fancied that they were talking of him, jeering at him, rejoicing 
in his fall. In bed he lay long awake, calculating, and trying 
to make of four, five. Could he hold out till Wednesday ?— 
till Thursday ? Or would panic running through the town on 
the morrow, like fire amid tinder, kindle the crowd and hurl it, 
inflamed with greed and fear, upon his slender defences ? 

He was buying honesty at a great price. But he thought of 
Clement and Betty, and towards morning he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


TRAVELLING in the old coaching days was not all hardship. It 
had its own, its peculiar pleasures. A writer of that time dwells 
with eloquence on the rapture with which he viewed a fine sunrise 
from the outside of a fast coach on the Great North Road ; on the 
appetite with which he fell to upon a five o’clock breakfast at 
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Doncaster, on the delight with which he heard the nightingales 
sing on a fine night as he swept through Henley, on the satis- 
faction of seeing old Shoreditch Church, which betokened the end 
of the journey. Men did not then hurry at headlong speed along 
iron rails, with their heads buried in a newspaper or in the latest 
novel. They learned to know and had time to view the objects 
of interest that fringed the highway—to recognise the farm at 
which the Great Durham Ox was bred, and the house in which 
the equally great Sir Isaac Newton was born. If these things 
were strange to them and their appearance promised a good fee, 
the coachman condescended from his greatness and affably pointed 
them out. 

But to sit through the long winter night, changing each hour 
from one damp and musty post-chaise to another, to stamp and 
fume and fret while horses were put to at every stage, to scold an 
endless succession of incoming and fee an endless series of out- 
going postboys, each more sleepy and sullen than the last—this 
was another matter. To be delayed here and checked there 
and overcharged everywhere, to be fobbed off with the worst 
teams—always reserved for night travellers—and to find, once 
started on the long fourteen-mile stage, that the off wheeler was 
dead lame, to fall asleep and to be aroused with every hour— 
these were the miseries, and costly miseries they were, of old- 
world journeying. This was its seamy side. And many a time 
Clement, stamping his stone-cold feet in wind-swept inn yards, 
or ringing ostlers’ bells in stone-paved passages, repented that he 
had started, repented that he had ever undertaken the task. 

Why had he, he asked himself more than once that bitter 
night. What was Arthur Bourdillon to him that he should spend 
himself in an effort as toilsome as it promised to be vain, to hold 
him back from the completion of his roguery? Would Arthur 
ever thank him? Far from it. And Josina? Josina, brave, 
loving Josina, who had risen to heights of which he thrilled to 
think, she might indeed thank him—and that should be enough 
for him. But what could she do to requite him, apart from her 
father? And the Squire at Garth had stated his position, nor 
even if he relented was he one to pour himself out in gratitude— 
he who hated the name of Ovington, and laid all this at their 
door. It would be much if he ever noticed him with more than 
a grunt, or ever gave one thought to his exertions or their motive. 

No, he had let a quixotic, a foolish impulse run away with 
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him! He should have waited until Arthur had brought down 
the money, and then he should have returned it. That had been 
the simple, the matter-of-fact course, and all that it had been 
incumbent on him to do. As it was, for what was he spending 
himself and undergoing these hardships? To hasten the ruin of 
the bank, to meet failure half-way, to render his father penniless 
a few hours earlier, rather than later. To mask a rascality that 
need never be disclosed, since no one would hear of it unless the 
Squire talked. Yes, he had been a fool to hurl himself thus 
through the night, chilled to the bone, with fevered head and 
ice-cold feet, when he might have been a hundred times better 
employed in supporting his father in his need, in putting a brave 
front on things, and smiling in the face of suspicion. 

To be sure, it was only as the night advanced, or rather in 
the small hours of the morning, when his ardour had died down 
and Josina’s pleading face was no longer before him, and the 
spirit of adventure was low in him, that he entertained these 
thoughts. For a time all went well. He found his relay waiting 
for him at the Heygate Inn by Wellington, where the name of 
the Lion was all-powerful; and after covering at top speed 
the short stage that followed, he drove, still full of warmth and 
courage, into Wolverhampton at a quarter before eleven. Over 
thirty miles in three hours! He met with a little delay there: 
the horses had to be fetched from another stable, in another 
street ; but he got away in the end, and ten minutes later he 
was driving over a land most desolate by day, but by night lurid 
with the flares of a hundred furnace-fires. He rattled up to the 
Castle at Birmingham at half an hour after midnight, found the 
house still lighted and lively, and by dint of scolding and bribing 
was presently on the road again with a fresh team, and making 
for Coventry, with every inclination to think that the difficulties 
of posting by night had been much exaggerated. 

But here his good luck left him: at the half-way stage he 
met with disaster. He had passed the up coach half an hour 
before, and no orders now anticipated him. When he reached 
the Stone Bridge there were no horses; on the contrary, there 
were three travellers waiting there clamorous to get on to 
Birmingham. Unwarily he jumped out of his chaise, and ‘No 
horses ?’ he cried. ‘Impossible! There must be horses!’ 

But the ostler gave him no more than a stolid stare. ‘ Nary 
a nag!’ he replied coolly. ‘Nor like to be, master, wi’ every 
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Quaker in Birmingham gadding up and down as if his life ’ung 
on it! Why, if ’ve—’ 

‘Quakers? What the devil do you mean?’ Clement cried, 
thinking that the man was reflecting on him. 

‘Well, Quakers or drab-coated gentry like yourself!’ the 
man replied, unmoved—‘ and every one wi’ pistols and a money 
bag! Seems that’s what they’re looking for—money, so I hear. 
Such a driving and foraging up and down the land these days, it’s 
a wonder the horses’ hoofs bean’t worn off.’ 

‘Then,’ said Clement, turning about, ‘I'll take these on to 
Meriden.’ 

But the waiting travellers had already climbed into the chaise 
and were in possession, and the postboy had turned his horses. 
And, ‘No, no, you'll not do that,’ said the ostler. ‘Custom of 
the road, master! Custom of the road! You must change and 
wait your turn.’ 

‘But there must be something on,’ Clement cried in despair, 
seeing himself detained here, perhaps for the whole night. 

‘Naught! Nary a hoof in the yard, nor a lad!’ the man 
replied. ‘You'd best take a bed.’ 

‘But when will there be horses ?’” 

* Maybe something’ll come in by daylight—like enough.’ 

‘By daylight ? Oh, confound you!’ cried Clement, enraged. 
‘Then I'll walk on to Meriden.’ 

“Walk? Walk to——’ the ostler couldn’t voice his astonish- 
ment. ‘ Walk?’ 

‘Ay, walk, and be hanged to you!’ Clement cried, and with- 
out another word plunged into the darkness of the long, straight 
road, his bag in his hand. The road ran plain and wide before 
him : he couldn’t miss it; the distance, according to Paterson, 
which he had in his handbag, was no more than two miles, and 
he thought that he could do it in half an hour. 

But, once away, under the trees, under the midnight sky, in 
the silence and darkness of the country-side, the fever of his 
spirits made the distance seem intolerable. As he tramped along 
the lonely road, doubtful of the wisdom of his action, the feeling 
of strangeness and homelessness, the sense of the uselessness of 
what he was doing, grew upon him. At this rate he might as well 
walk to London! What if there were no horses at Meriden? Or 
if he were stayed farther up the road? He counted the stages 
between him and London, and he had time and enough to despair 
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of reaching it, before he at last, at a pace of four miles an hour, 
strode out of the night into the semicircle of light which fell upon 
the road before the Bull’s Head at Meriden. Thank Heaven 
there were lights in the house and people awake, and some hope 
still; ay, more than hope, for almost before he had crossed the 
threshold a sleepy boots came out of the bar and met him, and 
‘Horses ? Which way, sir? Up? I'll ring the ostler’s bell, sir!’ 

Clement could have blessed him. ‘ Double money to Coventry 
if I leave the door in ten minutes! ’ he cried, taking out his watch. 
And ten minutes later—or in so little over that time as didn’t 
count—he was climbing into a chaise and driving away : so well 
organised after all—and all defects granted—was the posting 
system that at that time covered England. To be sure, he was 
. on one of the great roads, and the Bull’s Head at Meriden was 
a house of fame. 

He had availed himself of the interval to swallow a snack 
and a glass of brandy and water, and he was the warmer for the 
exercise and in better spirits; pluming himself a little, too, on the 
resolution which had plucked him from his difficulty at the Stone 
Bridge. But he had lost the greater part of an hour, and the 
clocks at Coventry were close on three when he rattled through 
the narrow, twisting streets of that city. Here, early as was the 
hour, he caught rumours of the panic, and hints were dropped by 
the night-men in the inn yard—in sly reply, perhaps, to his ad- 
jurations to hasten—of desperate men hurrying to and fro, and 
buying with gold the speed which meant fortune and life to them. 
Something was said of a banker who had shot himself at North- 
ampton—or was it Nottingham ?—of London runners who had 
passed through in pursuit of a defaulter; of a bank that had 
stopped, ‘up the road.’ ‘ And there'll be more before all’s over,’ 
said his informant darkly. ‘But it’s well to be them while it 
lasts! They’ve money to burn, it seems.’ 

Clement wondered if this was an allusion to the crown piece 
that he had offered. At any rate the ill-omened tale haunted 
him as he left the city behind him, and, after passing under the 
Cross on Knightlow Hill, and over the Black Heath about Duns- 
moor, committed himself to the long, monotonous stretch of road 
which, unbroken by any striking features, and regularly dotted 
with small towns that hardly rose above villages, extended dull 
mile after dull mile to London. The rumble of the chaise and the 
exertions he had made began to incline him to sleep, but the cold 
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bit into his bones, his feet were growing numb, and as often as 
he nodded off in his corner he slid down and awoke himself. Sleet, 
too, was beginning to fall, and the ill-fitting windows leaked, 
and it was a very morose person who turned out in the rain at 
Dunchurch. 

However, luck was with him, and he got on without delay 
to Daventry, and had to be roused from sleep when his postboy 
pulled up before the famous old Wheatsheaf that, wakeful and 
alight, was ready with its welcome. Here cheerful fires were 
burning and everything was done for him. A chaise had just 
come in from Towcester. The horses’ mouths were washed out 
while he swallowed a crust and another glass of brandy and water, 
the horses were turned round, and he was away again. He com- 
posed himself, shivering, in the warmer corner, and, thanking his 
stars that he had got off, was beginning to nod, when the chaise 
suddenly tilted to one side and he slid across the seat. He sat 
up in alarm and felt the near wheels clawing at the ditch, and 
thought that he was over. A moment of suspense, and through 
the fog that dimmed the window-panes bright lights blazed 
above him and over him, and the down mails thundered 
by, coach behind coach—three coaches, the road quivering 
beneath them, the horses cantering, the guards replying with a 
volley of abuse to the postboy’s shout of alarm. Huge, lighted 
monsters, by night the bullies of the road, they were come and 
gone in an instant, leaving him staring with dazzled eyes into the 
darkness. But the shave had not bettered his temper: the stage 
seemed a long one, the horses slow, and he was fretting and fuming 
mightily, and by no means as grateful as he should have been for 
the luck that had hitherto attended him, when at last he jogged 
into Towcester. 

Alas, the inn here was awake, indeed, in a somnolent, grumpy, 
sullen fashion, but there were no horses. ‘ Not a chance of them,’ 
said the sleepy boots, flicking a dirty napkin towards the coffee 
room. ‘There are two business gents waiting already to get on— 
life and death, ’cording to them. They’re going up same way 
as you are, and they’ve first call. And there’s a gentleman and 
his servant for Birmingham—down, they are, and been waiting 
since eleven o’clock and swearing tremendous! ’ 

| ‘Then I'll take mine on!’ Clement said, and whipped out 
into the night and ran to his chaise. But he was too late. The 
gentleman’s servant had been on the watch, he had made his 
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bargain and stepped in, and his master was hurrying out to join 
him. ‘The devil!’ cried Clement, now wide awake and very 
angry. ‘ That’s pretty sharp!’ 

‘Yes, sir, sharp’s the word,’ said the boots. It was 
evident that night work had made him a misanthrope, or 
something else had soured him. ‘They’d be no good for Brickhill 
anyway. It’s a long stage. You'll take a bed?’ 

‘Bed be hanged!’ said Clement, wondering what he should 
do. This seemed to be a dead stop, and very black he looked. 
At last, ‘I'll go to the yard,’ he said. 

‘There’s nobody up. You'd best——’ and again the boots 
advised a bed. 

‘Nobody up? Oh, hang it!’ said Clement, and stood and 
thought, very much at a standstill. What could he do? There 
was a Clock in the passage. He looked at it. It was close on 
six, and he had nearly sixty miles to travel. Save for the delay 
at the Stone Bridge, he had done well. He had kept his post- 
boys up to the mark: he had spared neither money nor prayers, 
nor, it must be added, curses. He had done a very considerable 
feat, the difficulties of night posting considered. But he had still 
fifty-eight miles before him, and if he could not get on now he had 
done nothing. He had only wasted his money. ‘Any up coach 
due ?’ 

‘ Not before eight o’clock,’ said the boots cynically. ‘ Reaches 
the Saracen’s Head, Snowhill, at three-thirty. You are one of 
these moneyed gents, I suppose? Things is queer in town, I 
hear—crashes and what not, something terrible, I am told. Blue 
ruin and worse. The master here ’—becoming suddenly confi- 
dential—‘ he’s in it. It’s U-p with him! They seized his horses 
yesterday. That’s why—’ he winked mysteriously towards the 
silent stables. ‘ Wouldn’t trust him, and couldn’t send a bailiff 
with every team. That’s why!’ 

‘Who seized them ?’ Clement asked listlessly. But he awoke 
a second later to the meaning of his words. 

. ‘Hollins, Church Farm yonder. Bill for hay and straw. 
D’you know him ?’ 

‘No, but—here! D’you see this?’ Clement plucked out a 
crown piece, his eyes alight. ‘Is there a postboy here? That's 
the point! Asleep or awake! Quick, man!’ 

‘A postboy? Well, there’s old Sam—he can ride. But 
what’s the use of a postboy when there’s no horses ?’ 
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‘Wake him! Bring him here!’ Clement retorted, on fire with 
an idea, and waving the crown piece. ‘D’you hear? Bring him 
here and this is yours. But sharp’s the word. Go, go and get 
him, man, it will be worth his while. Haul him out! Tell him 
he must come! It’s money, tell him!’ 

The boots caught the infection and went, and for three or 
four minutes Clement stamped up and down in a fever of anxiety. 
By and by the postboy came, half dressed, sulky, and rubbing 
his eyes. Clement seized him by the shoulders, shook him, 
pounded him, pounded his idea into him, bribed him. Five 
minutes later they were hurrying towards the church, passing 
here and there a yawning labourer plodding through the darkness 
to his work. The farmer at Hollins’s was dressing, and opened 
his window to swear at them and at the noise the dogs were 
making. But, ‘Three pounds! Three pounds for horses to 
Brickhill!’ Clement cried. The proper charge was twenty-six 
shillings at the eighteen-penny night scale, and the man listened. 
‘You can come with me and keep possession!’ Clement urged, 
seeing that he hesitated. ‘You run no risk! I'll be answerable.’ 

Three pounds was money, much money in those days. It 
was good interest on his unpaid bill, and Mr. Hollins gave way. 
He flung down the key of the stables, and hurrying down after it, 
helped to harness the horses by the light of a lanthorn. That 
done, however, the good man took fright at the novelty, almost 
the impudence of the thing, and demanded his money. ‘ Half 
now, and half at Brickhill,’ Clement replied, and the sight of 
the cash settled the matter. Mr. Hollins opened the yard gate, 
and two minutes later they were off, the farmer’s wife staring 
after them from the doorway and, with a leaning to the safe 
side, shrilly stating her opinion that her husband was a fool and 
would lose his nags. 

‘Never fear,’ Clement said to the man. ‘Only don’t spare 
them! Time is money to me this morning! ’ 

Fortunately, the horses had done no work the previous day 
and had been well fed. They were fresh, and the old postboy, 
feeling himself in luck, and exhilarated by what he called ‘as 
queer a start as ever was,’ was determined to merit the largest 
fee. The farmer, as they whirled down Windmill Hill at a 
pace that carried them over the ascent and past Plum Park, 
fidgeted uneasily in his seat, fearing broken knees and what 
not ; but seeing that the postboy steadied his pair and knew his 
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business, he let it pass. As far as Stony Stratford the road 
was with them, and thence to Fenny Stratford they pushed 
on at a good pace. 

It was broad daylight by now, the road was full of life and 
movement, they met and passed other travellers, other chaises, 
one or two of the early morning coaches. Men, topping and 
tailing turnips, stood and watched them from the fields, a gleam 
of December sunrise warmed the landscape. To the tedious 
nightmare of the long, dark hours, with their endless stages and 
sleepy turn-outs and shadowy postillions, their yawning inns 
and midnight meals, had succeeded sober daylight, plodding 
realities, waking life; and Clement should have owned the relief. 
But he did not, for a simple reason. During the night the end 
had been far off and uncertain, a thing not yet to be dwelt upon 
or considered. Now it was within sight and grasp, a few hours 
must determine it one way or the other, and his anxiety as the 
time passed, and now the horses slackened to climb a rise, now 
were detained by a flock of sheep, centred itself upon it. He had 
endured so much that he might intercept Arthur before the deed 
was done and the false transfer used, that to fail Josina now, to 
be too late now, was a thing not to be considered. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Stitt, the daylight had one good effect: it completed the 
reassurance of Mr. Hollins. He could see his man now, and 
judging him to be good for the money, he gave way to greed and 
proposed to run the horses on to Dunstable. Clement thought 
that he might do worse and agreed, merely halting for five 
minutes at the George at Brickhill, to administer a quart of ale 
apiece to the nags, and to take one themselves. Then they pressed 
on to Dunstable, which they reached at half-past eight. 

Even so, Clement had still thirty miles to cover. But the 
postboy, a sportsman with his heart in the game, had ridden 
in, waving his whip and shouting for horses, and his good word 
spread like magic. Two minutes let the yard know that here was 
a golden customer, an out-and-outer, and almost before Clement 
could swallow a cup of scalding coffee and pocket a hot roll he 
had wrung the farmer’s hand, fee’d old Sam to his heart’s content, 
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and was away again, on the ten-mile down-hill stage to St. 
Albans. They cantered most of the way, the postboy’s whip 
in the air and the chaise running after the horses, and did the 
distance triumphantly in forty-three minutes. Then on, with 
the reputation of a good paymaster, to Barnet—Barnet, that 
seemed to be almost as good as London. 

Luck could not have stood by him better, and, now the sun 
shone, they raced with taxed-carts, and flashed by sober clergy- 
men jogging along on their hacks. The midnight shifts to which 
he had been put, the despairing struggle about Meriden and Dun- 
church, were a dream. He was in the fairway now, though the 
pace was not so good, and the hills, with windmills atop, seemed 
to be placed at intervals on the road on purpose to delay him, 
Still he was near the end of his journey, and he began to consider 
all the alternatives to success, all the various ways in which he 
might yet fail. He might miss Bourdillon ; he began to be sure 
that he would miss him. Either he would be at the India Office 
when Bourdillon was at the brokers’, or at the brokers’ when he 
was at the India Office; and, failing the India Office or the 
brokers’, he had no clue to him. Or his quarry would have left 
town already, with the treasure in his possession. Or they might 
pass one another in the streets, or even on the road. He would 
be too late and he would fail, after all his exertions! He began 
to feel sure of it. 

Yes, he had certainly been a fool not to think at starting of 
the hundred chances, the scores of accidents that might occur to 
prevent their meeting. And every minute that he spent on the 
road made things worse. He had had yonder windmill in sight 
this half-hour—and it seemed no nearer. He fidgeted to and 
fro, lowered a window and raised it again, scolded the postboy, 
flung himself back in the chaise. 

At the Green Man at Barnet he got sulkily into his last chaise, 
and they pounded down five miles of a gentle slope, then drove 
stoutly up the easy slope to Highgate. By this time the notion 
that Bourdillon would pass him unseen had got such hold upon 
him—though it was the unlikeliest thing in the world that Arthur, 
arriving in town by the coach at nine o’clock, could have got 
through his business so early—that his eyes raked every chaise 
they met, and a crowded coach by which they sped, as it crawled 
up the southern side of the hill, filled him with the darkest 
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apprehensions. Had he given a moment’s thought to the state of 
the market, to the pressure of business which it must cause, and 
to the crowd, greedy for transfers, in which Arthur must take his 
turn, he would have seen that this fear was groundless. 

However, the true state of things was by and by brought 
home to his mind. He had directed the postboy to take him 
direct to the brokers’ in the City, and he had hardly penetrated 
the streets, exchanging the pleasant country roads of Highbury 
and Islington, with their villas and cow-farms, for the noisy, 
dirty thoroughfares of north London, before he was struck by 
the evidences of excitement that met his eyes. Lads, shouting 
raucously, ran about the busier streets, selling broadsheets, 
which were fought for and bought up with greedy haste. A 
stream of walkers, with their faces set one way, hastened along 
almost as fast as his post-chaise. Busy groups stood at the 
street corners, debating and gesticulating. As he advanced still 
farther, and crossed the boundary and began to thread the narrow 
streets of the City—it wanted a few minutes of noon—he found 
himself hampered and almost stopped by the crowd which 
thronged the roadway, and seemed in its preoccupation to be 
insensible to the obstacles that barred its way and into which it 
cannoned at every stride. And still, with each yard that he 
advanced, the press increased. The signs of ferment became 
more evident. Distracted men, hatless and red-hot with haste, 
regardless of everything but the errand on which they were bent, 
sprang from offices, hurled themselves through the press, leaped 
on their fellows’ backs, tore on their way; while those whom 
they had maltreated did not even look round, but continued 
their talk, unaware of the outrage. Some pushed through the 
press, so deep in thought that they saw no one and might have 
walked a country lane; while others, meeting as by appointment, 
seized one another, shook one another, bawled in each other’s 
faces as if both had become suddenly deaf. And now and again 
the whole tormented mass, seething in the narrow lanes or narrower 
alleys, swayed this way or that under some unknown mysterious 
impulse, some warning, some call to action. 

Clement had never seen anything like it, and he viewed it 
with awe, his ears deafened by the babel or pierced by the shrill 
cries of the news-sellers who constantly bawled ‘Panic! Great 
panic in the City! Panic! List of banks closed!’ He had 
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heard as he changed at Barnet that fourteen houses in the City 
had shut their doors, but he had not appreciated the fact. Now 
he was to see with his own eyes shuttered windows and barred 
doors with great printed bills affixed to them, and huge crowds 
at gaze before them, groaning and hooting. Even the shops 
bore singular and striking witness to the crisis, for in Cheapside 
every other window exhibited a card stating that they would 
accept bank-notes to any extent and for goods to any amount— 
@ courageous attempt to restore public confidence which de- 
served more success than it won; while there, and on all sides, 
he heard men execrating the Bank of England and loudly pro- 
claiming—though this was not the fact—that it had published 
a notice that it could no longer pay cash. 

Here was panic indeed! Here was an appalling state of things! 
And very low his heart sank, as the chaise made a few yards, 
stopped, and advanced again. What chance had Ovington’s, 
what hope of survival had their little venture, when the very 
credit of the country tottered, and here in the heart of London 
age-long institutions with vast deposits and forty or fifty branches 
toppled down on all sides? When merchant princes with 
tens of thousands in sound but umsaleable securities could do 
nothing to save themselves, and men of world-wide fame, the 
giants of finance, went humbly, hat in hand, to ask for time ? 

Stranded, or moving at a snail’s pace, he caught scraps of 
the talk about him. Smith’s in Mansion House Street had closed 
its doors. Everett and Walker’s had followed Pole’s into bank- 
ruptcy. Wentworth’s at York had failed for two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Telford’s at Plymouth had been sacked by an 
angry mob. The strongest bank in Norwich was going or gone. 
The Bank of England had paid out eight millions in gold within 
the week—and had no more. They were paying in one-pound 
notes now, a set found God knows how— in the cellars, it was said. 
The tellers were so benumbed with terror that they could not 
separate them or count them. 

For the moment he forgot Arthur and Arthur’s business, and 
thought only of his father and of their own plight. ‘We are 
gone!’ he reflected, his face almost as pale as the faces in the 
street. ‘Weare ruined! There is no hope. When this reaches 
Aldersbury we must close!’ He could no longer bear the 
inaction. He could not sit still. He paid off the chaise—with 
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difficulty, owing to the press—and pushed forward on foot. But 
his mind still ran on Aldersbury, was still busy with the fate of 
their own bank. He felt an immense pity for his father, and 
recognised that until this moment, when panic in its most dread- 
ful form stared him in the face, he had not realised the cata- 
strophe, or the sadness, or the finality of it. They must close. 
They must begin the world again, begin it at the bottom, in com- 
petition with the multitude of beggared men, three-fourths of 
whom had never speculated, never touched a share, never left 
the safe path of industrious commerce, but were now to pay 
with all they possessed in the world, their daughters’ portions and 
their sons’ fortunes, for the recklessness or the extravagance 
of others. 

For a space there was vouchsafed to him the wider vision, 
and he saw the thing that was passing in its true light. He saw 
the wave of ruin spread from these crowded streets ever farther 
and farther, from city to town and town to country ; and where 
it passed it wrecked homes, it made widows, it swept away the 
dowries of children, it separated lovers, it overwhelmed the 
happiness of thousands and tens of thousands. He saw the 
honest trader, whose father’s good name was his glory, broken 
in heart and fortune through the failure of others, his health 
shattered, his house sold over his head, his pensioners and de- 
pendants flung into the workhouse. He saw deluded parsons 
doomed to spend the close of their lives in a hopeless wrestle with 
debt, their sons taken from school, their daughters sent out into 
a cold and unfeeling world. He saw squires, the little gods of 
their domain, men once wealthy, doomed to drink themselves 
into forgetfulness of the barred entail and the lost estate; the 
great house would be closed, the agent would squeeze the tenants, 
and they in turn the labourers, until the very village shop would 
feel the pinch. Thousands upon thousands would lose their 
hoarded savings, and, too old to begin again, would sink, they and 
their children and their children’s children, into the under-world, 
there to be lost amid the dregs of the population. 

And he and his? Why should they escape? How could 
they escape? It would be much if they could feel, while they 
shared the common lot, that they had deserved to escape, that 
they were not of those whose wild speculations had brought this 
disaster on their kind. 
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He had by this time fought his way as far as the end of Cheap- 
side, and here, where the roar was loudest and the contending 
currents mingled their striving masses, where the voices of the 
news-boys were shrillest, and the timid stood daunted, while even 
strong men paused, measuring the human whirlpool into which they 
must plunge, Clement’s eye was caught by a side-scene which was 
passing in the street hard by the Mansion House. Raised above 
the crowd on the steps of a large building, a haggard man was 
making an announcement—but in dumb show, for no word could 
be heard even by those who stood beside him, and his meaning 
could be deduced only from his gestures of appeal. The lower 
windows of the house were shuttered, and the upper exhibited 
many broken panes ; but behind these and the cornice of the roof 
showed here and there a pale frightened face, peering down at the 
proceedings below. From the crowd collected before the haggard 
man rose a continuous roar of protest, a forest of menacing 
hands, shrill cries and curses, and now and again a missile, which, 
falling absurdly short—for in that press no man could swing his 
arm—still bore witness to the malice that urged it. Nearer 
to Clement on the skirts of the throng, where they could see little 
and were perpetually elbowed by impatient passers-by, loitered a 
few who at a first glance seemed to be uninterested ; so apathetic 
were their attitudes, so absent was their gaze. But a second 
glance disclosed the truth. They were men whom the tidings 
of ruin, sudden and unforeseen, had stunned. Spiritless and 
despairing, seeing only the home they had forfeited and the dear 
ones they had beggared, they stood in the street, blind and deaf 
to what was passing about them, and only by the mute agony of 
their eyes betrayed the truth. 

The sight wrung Clement’s heart with pity, and he seized a 
news-lad by the arm. ‘ What is that place ?’ he shouted in his ear. 
In that babel no man could make himself heard without shouting. 

The man looked at him suspiciously. ‘Yar! Yer kidding!’ 
he said. ‘ Yer know as well as me!’ 

Clement shook him in his impatience. ‘No, I don’t,’ he 
shouted. ‘I’m a stranger! What is it, man? A bank?’ 

‘Where d’yer come from?’ the lad retorted, as he twisted 
himself free. ‘It’s Everitt’s, that’s what it is! They closed 
an hour ago! Might as well ha’ never opened!’ 

He went off hurriedly, and Clement went too, plunging into 
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the maelstrom that divided him from Cornhill. But as he buffeted 
his way through the throng, the faces of the ruined men went 
with him, coming between him and the street ; and with a sinking 
heart he fancied that he read, written on them, the fate of 


Ovington’s. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


It was to Clement’s credit that, had his object been to save 
his father’s bank, instead of to do that which might deprive it 
of its last hope, he could not have struggled onward through the 
press more stoutly than he did. But though the offices for which 
he was bound, situate in one of the courts north of Cornhill, 
were no more than a third of a mile from the point at which he 
had dismissed his chaise, the city clocks had long struck twelve 
before, wresting himse]f from the human flood, which panic and 
greed were driving through the streets, he turned into this quiet 
backwater. 

He stood for a moment to take breath and adjust his dress, 
and even in that brief space he discovered that the calm was 
but comparative. Many of the windows which looked on the 
court were raised, as if the pent-up emotions of their occupants 
craved air and an outlet even on that December day ; and from 
these and from the open doors below issued a dropping fire of 
sounds, the din of raised voices, of doors recklessly slammed, 
of feet thundering on bare stairs, of harsh orders. Clerks rushing 
into the court, hatless and demented, plunged into clerks rushing 
out equally demented, and flew on their course without look or 
word, as if unconscious of the impact. From a lighted window 
—many were lit up, for the court was small and the day foggy— 
a hat, even as Clement paused, flew out and bounded on the pave- 
ment. But no one heeded it or followed it, and it was a passing 
clerk who came hurrying out a little less recklessly than his fellows, 
whom Clement, after a moment’s hesitation, seized by the arm. 
‘Mr. Bourdillon here?’ he asked imperatively—for he saw that 
in"no other way could he gain attention. 

‘Mr. Bourdillon!’ the man snapped. ‘Oh, I don’t know! 
Here, Cocky Sands! Attend to this gentleman! Le’ me go! 
Le’ me go. D’ you hear?’ 
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He tore himself free, and was gone while he spoke, leaving 
Clement to climb the stairs. On the landing he encountered another 
clerk, whom he supposed to be ‘Cocky Sands,’ and he attacked 
him. ‘Mr. Bourdillon? Is he here?’ he asked. 

But Mr. Sands eluded him, shouted over his shoulder for 
‘Tom!’ and clattered down the stairs. ‘Can’t wait!’ he flung 
behind him. ‘Find someone!’ 

However, Clement lost nothing by this, for the next moment 
one of the partners appeared at a door. Clement knew him, 
and ‘Is Mr. Bourdillon here?’ he cried for the third time, and 
he seized the broker by the button-hole. He, at any rate, should 
not escape him. 

‘Mr. Bourdillon?’ The broker stared, unable on the instant to 
recall his thoughts, and from the way in which he wiped his bald 
and steaming head with a yellow bandanna, it was plain that he 
had just got something of moment off his mind. ‘ Pheugh! 
What times!’ he ejaculated, fanning himself and breathing 
hard. ‘What a morning! You've heard, I suppose? LEveritt’s 
are gone. Gone within the hour, d—n them! Oh, Bourdillon ? 
It was Bourdillon you asked for? To be sure, it’s Mr. Ovington, 
isn’t it? I thought so; I never forget a face, but he didn’t tell 
me that you were here. By Jove!’ He raised his hands—he 
was a portly gentleman, wearing a satin under-vest and pins and 
chains innumerable, all at this moment a little awry. ‘By Jove, 
what a find you have there! Slap, bang, and up to the mark, 
and no mistake! Hard and sharp as nails! I take off my hat 
to him! There’s not a firm,’ mopping his heated face anew, 
‘within half a mile of us that wouldn’t be glad to have him! 
I'll take my Davy there are not ten men in country practice 
could have pushed the deal through, and squeezed eleven thousand 
in cash out of Snell & Higgins on such a day as this! He’s a 
marvel, Mr. Ovington! You can tell your father I said so, and 
I don’t care who says the contrary.’ 

‘But is he here?’ Clement cried, dancing with impatience. 
‘Is he here, man?’ 

‘Gone to the India House this—’ he looked at his watch— 
‘this half-hour, to complete. He had to drop seven per cent. for 
cash on the nail—that, of course! But he got six thousand odd 
in Bank paper, and five thou. in gold, and I’m damned if anyone 
else would have got that to-day, though the stuff he had was as 
good as the ready in ordinary times. My partner’s gone with him 
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to Leadenhall Street to complete—glad to oblige you, for God 
knows how many clients we shall have left after this—and they’ve 
a hackney coach waiting in Bishopsgate and an officer to see them 
to it. You may catch him at the India House, or he may be 
gone. He’s not one to let the grass grow under his feet. In that 
case——’ 

‘Send a clerk with me to show me the Office!’ Clement cried. 
‘It’s urgent, man, urgent! And I don’t know my way inside 
the House. I must catch him.’ 

‘Well, with so much money—here, Nicky!’ The broker 
stepped aside to make room for a client who came up the stairs 
three at a time. ‘Nicky, go with this gentleman! Show him 
the way to the India House. Transfer Office—Letter G! 
Sharp’s the word. Don’t lose time.—Coming! Coming!’ to 
someone in the office. ‘My compliments to. your father. He’s 
one of the lucky ones, for I suppose this will see you through. 
It’s Boulogne or this—’ he made as if he held a pistol to his head— 
‘for more than I care to think of!’ 

But Clement had not waited to hear the last words. He was 
half-way down the stairs with his hand on the boy’s collar. They 
plunged into Cornhill, but the lad, a London-bred urchin, did 
not condescend to the street for more than twenty yards or so. 
Then he dived into a court on the same side of the way, crossed 
it, threaded a private passage through some offices, and came 
out in Bishopsgate Street. Stemming the crowd as best they 
could they crossed this, and by another alley and more offices 
the lad convoyed his charge into Leadenhall Street. A last 
tush saw them landed, panting and with their coats wellnigh 
torn from their backs, on the pavement on the south side of the 
street : in front of the pillared entrance, and beneath the colossal 
Britannia that, far above their heads and flanked by figures of 
Europe and Asia, presided over the fortunes of the greatest trading 
company that the world has ever seen. Through the doors of 
that building—now, alas, no more—had passed all the creators of 
an Oriental empire : statesmen, soldiers, merchant princes, Clive, 
Lawrence, Warren Hastings, Cornwallis. Yet to-day, the mention 
of it calls up as often the humble figure of a black-coated, white- 
cravated clerk, with spindle legs and a big head, who worked 
within its walls, and whom Clement, had he come a few months 
earlier, might have met coming from his desk. 

Here Clement, had he been without a guide, would have 
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wasted precious minutes. But the place had no mysteries for 
the boy, even on this day of confusion and alarm. Skilled in 
every twist and turning, he knew no doubt. ‘This way,’ he 
snapped, hurrying down a long passage which faced the entrance, 
and appeared to penetrate into the bowels of the building. Then, 
‘No! Not that way, stupid! What are you doing ?’ 

But Clement’s eyes, as he followed, had caught sight of a 
party of three, who, issuing from a corridor on the right at a 
considerable distance before them, had as quickly disappeared 
down another on the left. The light was not good, but Clement 
had recognised one of them, and ‘There he is!’ he cried. ‘He 
has gone down there! Where does that lead to?’ 

‘Lime Street entrance!’ the Jad replied curtly, and galloped 
after the party, Clement at his heels. ‘Hurry!’ he threw over 
his shoulder, ‘ or they'll be out, and, by gum, you'll lose him! 
Once out and we’re done, sir!’ 

They reached the turning the others had taken and ran down 
it. The distance was but short, but it was long enough to enable 
Clement to collect his wits, and, while he prepared himself for 
the encounter that impended, to wonder how Arthur would bear 
himself at the moment of discovery. Fortunately, the party 
pursued had paused for an instant in the east vestibule before 
committing themselves to the street, and that instant was fatal 
to them. ‘ Bourdillon!’ Clement cried, raising his voice. ‘Hi! 
Bourdillon ! ’ 

Arthur turned as if he had been struck, saw him and stared, 
his mouth agape. ‘The devil!’ he ejaculated. 

But to Clement’s surprise his face betrayed neither the guilt 
nor the fear which he had expected to see, but only amazement 
that the other should be there—and some annoyance. ‘ You?’ 
he said. ‘What the devil are you doing here? What joke is this ? 
Did your father think that I could not be trusted to see things 
through ? Or that you were likely to do better?’ 

‘I want a word with you,’ said Clement. He was in no mood 
to mince matters. 

‘But why are you here?’ with rising anger. ‘ Why have you 
come after me? What’s up?’ 

‘Tl tell you, if you'll step aside.’ 

‘You can tell me on the coach, then, for I have no time to 
lose now. I mean to catch the three o’clock coach, and——’ 

‘No!’ Clement said firmly. ‘I must speak to you here.’ 
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But on that the broker interposed, his watch in his hand. 
‘Anyway, I can’t stop,’ he said, ‘Who is this gentleman ?’ 

‘Mr. Ovington, junior,’ Arthur said, with something of a sneer. 
‘T don’t know what he has come up for, but——’ 

‘But, at any rate, he’ll see you safe to the coach,’ the other 
rejoined. ‘And I must be off. I give you joy of it, Mr. 
Bourdillon. Fine work! Fine work, by Jove! And I shall 
tell Mr. Ovington so when I see him. You're a marvel! My 
compliments to your father, young gentleman,’ addressing Clement. 
‘Glad to have met you, but I can’t stay now. Fifty things to 
do, and no time to do ’em in. The world’s upside down to-day. 
Good morning! Good morning!’ With a wave of the hand, his 
watch in the other, he turned on his heel and strode back 
towards the main entrance. 

The two looked at one another, and the third, who made 
up the party, a burly man in a red waistcoat and a curly- 
brimmed Regency hat, surveyed them both. ‘ Well, I’m hanged,’ 
Arthur exclaimed, reverting with anger to his first surprise. ‘Is 
everybody mad? Must you all come to town? I should have 
thought that you’d have had enough to do at the bank without this ! 
But as you must——’ then to the officer, who was carrying a smal] 
leather valise, the duplicate of one which Arthur held in his hand— 
‘wait a minute, will you? And keep an eye on us. We shall 
not be a minute. Now,’—drawing Clement into a corner of the 
lodge, five or six paces away, where, though a stream of people 
continually brushed by them, they could talk with some degree of 
privacy—‘ What is it, man? What is it? What has brought 
you up? And how the deuce have you come to be here—by this 
time ?’ 

‘I posted.’ 

‘Posted? From Aldersbury? In heaven’s name, why ? 
Why, man?’ 

Clement pointed to the bag. ‘To take that over,’ he said. 

‘This? Take this over?’ Arthur turned a deep red. 
‘What—what the devil do you mean, man ?’ 

‘You ought to know.’ 

‘ I 2 ? 

‘Yes, you,’ Clement retorted, his temper rising. ‘It’s stolen 
property, if you will have it.’ And he braced himself for the 
fray. 

‘Stolen property ?’ 
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‘Just that. And my father has commissioned me to take 
charge of it, and to restore it to its owner. Now you know.’ 

For one moment the handsome face, looking into his, lost 
some of its colour. But the next, Arthur recovered himself, 
the blood flowed back to his cheeks, he laughed aloud, laughed 
in defiance. ‘Why, you—you fool!’ he replied, in bitter con- 
tempt, ‘I don’t know what you are talking about. Your father— 
your father has sent you ?’ 

*It’s no good, Bourdillon,’ Clement answered. ‘It’s all 
known. I’ve seen the Squire. He missed the certificates 
yesterday afternoon—almost as soon as you were gone. He sent 
for you, I went over, and he knows all.’ 

He thought that that would finish the matter. To his as- 
tonishment Arthur only laughed afresh. ‘ Knows all, does he?’ 
he replied. ‘ Well, what of it? And he found out through you, 
did he? Then a pretty fool you were to put your oar in! To 
go to him, or see him, or talk to him! Why, man,’ with bravado, 
though Clement fancied that his eyes wavered and that the brag 
began to ring false, ‘what have I done? Borrowed his money 
for a month, that’s all! Taken a loan of it for a month or two— 
and for what? Why, to save your father and you and the whole 
lot of us. Ay, and half Aldersbury from ruin! I did it and I'd 
do it again! And he knows it, does he? Through your d—d 
interfering folly, who could not keep your mouth shut, eh! Well, 
if he does, what then? What can he do, simpleton ?? 

* That’s to be seen.’ 

‘Nothing! Nothing, I tell you! He signed the transfer, 
signed it with his own hand, and he can’t deny-it. The rest is 
just his word against mine.’ 

‘No, it’s Miss Griffin’s, too,’ Clement said, marvelling at the 
other’s attitude and his audacity—if audacity it could be called. 

But Arthur, though he had been far from expecting a speedy 
discovery, had long ago made up his mind as to the risk he ran. 
And naturally he had considered the line he would take in the 
event of detection. He was not unprepared, therefore, even for 
Clement’s rejoinder, and, ‘ Miss Griffin ?’ he retorted, contempt- 
uously, ‘Do you think that she will give evidence against me ? 
Or he—against a Griffin? Why, you booby, instead of talking 
and wasting time here, you ought to be down on your knees 
thanking me—you and your father! Thanking me, by heaven, 
for saving you and your bank, and taking all the risk myself! 
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It would have been long before you’d have done it, my lad, I’ll 
answer for that! ’ 

‘I hope so,’ Clement replied with biting emphasis. ‘ And 
you may understand at once that we don’t like your way, and 
are not going to be saved your way. We are not going to 
have any part or share in robbing your uncle—see! If we are 
going to be ruined, we are going to be ruined with clean hands ! 
No, it’s no good looking at me like that, Bourdillon. I may be 
a fool in the bank, and you may call me what names you like. 
But I am your match here, and I am going to take possession of 
that. money.’ 

‘Do you think, then,’ furiously, ‘ that I am going to run away 
with it ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I am not going to give you the chance,’ 
Clement rejoined. ‘I am going to take it over and return it 
to the owner ; it will not go near our bank. I have my father’s 
authority for acting as I am acting, and I am going to carry out 
his directions.’ 

‘And he’s going to fail? To rob hundreds instead of borrow- 
ing from one money that you know will be returned—returned 
with interest in a month? You fool! You fool!’ with savage 
scom. ‘That’s your virtue, is it? That’s your honesty that 
you brag so much about? Your clean hands? You'll rob 
Aldersbury right and left, bring half the town to beggary, strip 
the widow and the orphan, and put on a smug face! “All honest 
and above board, my lord!” when you might save all at no risk 
by borrowing this money for a month. Why, you make me sick! 
Sick!’ Arthur repeated, with an indignation that went far to 
prove that this really was his opinion, and that he did honestly 
see the thing in that light. ‘ But you are not going to doit. You 
shall not do it,’ he continued, defiantly. ‘Ill see you—some- 
where else first! You'll not touch a penny of this money until 
I choose, and that will not be until I have seen your father. If 
I can’t persuade you I think I can persuade him!’ 

‘You'll not have the chance!’ Clement retorted. He was 
very angry by now, for some of the shafts which the other had 
loosed had found their mark. ‘ You'll hand it over to me, and 
now !’ 

‘Not a penny!’ 

‘Then you'll take the consequences,’ was Clement’s reply. 
‘For as heaven sees me, I shall give you in charge, and you will 
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go to Bow Street. The officer is here. I shall tell him the facts, 
and you know best what the result will be. You can choose, 
Bourdillon, but that is my last word.’ 

Arthur stared. ‘ You are mad!’ he cried, astounded. ‘Mad!’ 
But he was taken aback at last. His voice shook, and the colour 
had left his cheeks. 

‘No, I am not mad. But we will not be your accomplices, 
That is all. That is the bed-rock of it,’ Clement continued. ‘I 
give you two minutes to make up your mind.’ He took out 
his watch. 

Rage and alarm do not better a man’s looks, and Arthur’s 
handsome face was ugly enough now, had Clement looked at it. 
Two passions contended in him: rage at the thought that one 
whom he had often out-manceuvred and always despised should 
dare to threaten and thwart him ; and fear—fear of the gulf that 
he saw gaping suddenly at his feet. For he could not close 
his eyes, bold and self-confident as he was, to the danger. He 
saw that if Clement said the word and made the thing public, his 
position would be perilous; and if his uncle proved obdurate, it 
might be desperate. His lips framed words of defiance, and he 
longed to utter them; but he did not utter them. Had they 
been alone, it had been another matter! But they were not 
alone ; the Bow Street man, idly inquisitive, was watching him, 
and a stream of people, immersed each in his own perplexities, 
and unconscious of the tragedy at his elbow, was continually 
brushing by them. 

To do him justice, Arthur had hitherto seen the thing only 
by his own lights. He had looked on it as a case of all for fortune 
and the rest well lost, and he had even pictured himself in the 
guise of a hero, who took the risks and shared the benefits. If 
the act were ill, at least, he considered, he did it in a good cause ; 
and where, after all, was the harm in assuming a loan of some- 
thing which would never be missed, which would be certainly 
repaid, and which, in his hands, would save a hundred homes from 
ruin? The argument had sounded convincing at the time. 

Then, for the risk, what was it, when examined? It was 
most unlikely that the Squire would discover the trick, and if he 
did he could not, hard and austere as he was, prosecute his own 
flesh and blood. Nay, Arthur doubted if he could prosecute, 
since he had signed the transfer with his own hand—it was no 
forgery. At the worst, then, and if discovery came, it would 
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mean the loss of the Squire’s favour and banishment from the 
house. Both of these things he had experienced before, and in 
his blindness he did not despair of reinstating himself a second 
time. He had a way with him, he had come to think that 
few could resist him. He was far, very far, from anderstanding 
how the Squire would view the act. 

But now the mists of self-deception were for the moment blown 
aside, and he saw the gulf on the edge of which he stood, and into 
which a word might precipitate him. If the pig-headed fool 
before him did what he said he would, and preferred a charge, 
the India House might take it up ; and, pitiless where its interests 
were in question, it might prove as inexorable as the Bank had 
proved in the case of Fauntleroy only the year before. In that 
event, what might not be the end? His uncle had signed the 
transfer, and at the time that had seemed enough ; it had seemed 
to secure him from the worst. But now—now when so much 
hung upon it, he doubted. He had not inquired, he had not 
dared to inquire how the law stood, but he knew that the law’s 
uncertainties were proverbial and its ambages beyond telling. 

And the India House, like the Bank of England, was a terrible 
foe. Once launched on the slope, let the cell door once close on 
him, he might slip with fatal ease from stage to stage, until the 
noose hung dark and fearful before him, and all the influence, all 
the help he could command, might then prove powerless to save 
him! It was a terrible machine—the law! The cell, the court, 
the gallows, with what swiftness, what inevitableness, what cer- 
tainty, did they not succeed one another—dark, dismal stages on 
the downward progress! How swiftly, how smoothly, how help- 
lessly had that other banker traversed them ! How irresistibly had 
they borne him to his doom ! 

He shuddered. The officer of the law, who a few minutes 
before had been his servant, fee-bound, obsequious, took on 
another shape, grew stern and menacing, was even now, it might 
be, observing him. Possibly the man had already formed his 
suspicions. Arthur’s colour ebbed at the thought and his face 
betrayed him. The peril might be real or unreal—it might be 
only his imagination that he had to fight; but he could not face 
it. He moistened his dry lips, he forced himself to speak. 
He surrendered—sullenly, with averted eyes. 

“Have it your own way,’ he said. ‘Take it.’ And with a 
last attempt at bravado, ‘I shall appeal to your father! ’ 
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‘That is as you will,’ Clement said. He was not comfortable, 
and sensible of the other’s humiliation, his only wish was to bring 
the scene to an end as quickly as possible. He took up the bag 
and signed to the officer that they were ready. 

‘It’s some hundreds short. You know that?’ Arthur 
muttered. 

‘I can’t help it.’ 

‘He'll be the loser.’ 

‘ Well—it must be so.’ Yet Clement hesitated, a little taken 
aback at that. He did not like the thought, and he paused to con- 
sider whether it might not be his duty to return to the brokers’ 
and undo the bargain. But it would be necessary to repeat all the 
formalities at a cost of time that he could not measure, and it 
was improbable that he would be able to recoup the whole of the 
loss. Rightly or wrongly, he decided to go on, and he turned to 
the officer. ‘I take on the business now,’ he said, sharply. 
‘Where is the hackney-coach? In Bishopsgate? Then lead 
the way, will you?’ And, the bag in his hand, he moved towards 
the crowded street. 

But with his foot on the threshold, something spoke in hin, 
and he looked back. Arthur was standing where he had left him, 
gloom in his face ; and Clement melted. He could not leave him, 
he could not bear to leave him thus. What might he not do, 
what might he not have it in his mind todo? Pity awoke in him, 
he put himself into the other’s place, and though there was nothing 
less to his taste at that moment than a companionship equally 
painful and embarrassing, he went back to him. ‘Look here,’ 
he said, ‘come with me. Come down with me and face it out, 
‘man, and get it over. It’s the only thing to do, and every hour 
you remain away will tell against you. As it is, what is broken can 
be mended—if you're there.’ 

Arthur did not thank him. Instead, ‘What?’ he cried. 
‘Come? Come with you? And be dragged at your chariot 
wheels, you oaf! Never!’ 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ Clement remonstrated, pity moving him 
more strongly now that he had once acted on it. He laid his 
hand on the other’s arm. ‘ We'll work together and make the best 
of it. I will, I swear, Bourdillon, and I’ll answer for my father. 
But if I leave you here and go home, things will be said and 
there’ll be trouble.’ 

‘Trouble the devil!’ Arthur retorted, and shook off his 
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hand. ‘ You have ruined the bank,’ he continued, bitterly, but 
with less violence, ‘and ruined your father and ruined me. 
I hope you are content. You have been thorough, if it’s any 
satisfaction to you. And some day I shall know why you’ve done 
it. For your honesty and your clean hands, they don’t weigh a 
curse with me. You're playing your own game, and if I come to 
know what it is, I’ll spoil it yet, d—n you!’ 

‘I don’t mind how, much you curse me, if you will come,’ 
Clement answered, patiently. ‘It’s the only thing to be done, 
and when you think it over in cold blood, you'll see that. Come, 
man, and put a bold face on it. It is the brave game and the only 
game. Face it out now.’ 

Arthur looked away, his handsome face sullen. He was striv- 
ing with his passions, battling with the maddening sense of defeat. 
He saw, as plainly as Clement, that the latter’s advice was good, 
but to take it and to go with him, to bear for many hours the 
sense of his presence and the consciousness of his scorn, his gorge 
rose at the thought. Yet, what other course was open to him ? 
What was he going to do? He had little money with him, 
and he saw but two alternatives : to blow out his brains, or to go, 
hat in hand, and seek employment at the brokers’ where he was 
known. He had no real thought of the former alternative—life 
ran strong in him and he was sanguine ; and the latter meant the 
overthrow of all his plans, and a severance, final and complete, 
from Ovington’s. His lot thenceforth would, he suspected, be that 
of a man who had ‘ crossed the fight,’ done something dubious, 
put himself outside the pale. 

Whereas if he went with Clement now, humiliation would 
indeed be his. But he would still be himself, and with his qualities 
he might live it down, and in the end lose nothing. 

So at last, ‘Go on,’ he said, sulkily. ‘ Have it your own way. 
At any rate, I may spoil your game!’ He shut his eyes to Clement’s 
generosity. If he gave a thought to itat all, he fancied that he had 
some purpose to serve, some axe of his own to grind. 

They went out into the babel of the street, and, deafened by 
the cries of the hawkers, elbowed by panic-stricken men who 
fancied that if they were somewhere else they might save their 
hoards, shouldered by stout countrymen, adrift in the confusion 
like hulks in a strange sea, they made their way into Bishopsgate 
Street. Here they found the hackney-coach awaiting them, and 
drove by London Wall to the Bull and Mouth. A Birmingham 
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coach was due to start at three, and after a gloomy wrangle they 
booked places by it, and, while the officer guarded the money, they 
sat down in the Coffee Room to a rare sirloin and a foaming tankard. 
They ate and drank in unfriendly silence, two empty chairs inter- 
vening ; and more than once Arthur repented of his decision. But 
already the force of circumstances was driving them together, for 
the thoughts of each had travelled forward to Aldersbury—and to 
Ovington’s. What was happening there? What might not 
already have happened there? Hurried feet ran by on the pave- 
ment. Ominous words blew in at the windows. Scared men rushed 
in with pallid, sweating faces, ate standing and went out again. 
Other men sat listless, staring at the table before them, eating 
nothing, or here and there, apart in corners, whispered curses over 
their meat. 
(To be continued.) 





THE ROMANCE OF CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE. 


TuE pilgrim who having threaded the arcades of the Central Meat 
Market, the most odorous and repulsive, the worst (though most 
expensively) cleansed of any capital market in Europe, shall 
suddenly find himself in a woodland square full of great plane trees, 
will surely think that he has passed from Purgatorio to Paradiso. 
Only if he come that way let him not bring his Beatrice. She is 
apt to be critical. For her, the more seemly path is by way of 
Holborn, past St. Sepulchre’s, up Giltspur Street, where once rode 
knights and ladies on their way to the tournaments, then past 
the stately front of St. Bartholomew’s—(you will tread over the 
very ground where the bonfires were lit for the unorthodox of 
either faith)—and then passing the site of Cloth Fair by a slight 
detour to the right into Charterhouse Square at the south-west 
corner. Or yet a third way, entering it from Aldersgate Street 
by the narrow cut known as Carthusian Street. Whichever way 
you come, you will do best to take your stand on the west side of 
the Square, and assure yourself that you are looking on one of the 
most historical squares in London, once perhaps the most fashion- 
able also, but nowadays living somewhat sadly on its memories, 
and yet preserving a certain old-world savour that will make it 
easier for you to believe what your Virgil has to tell you. A few 
of the houses are still as they looked in the seventeenth century, 
these, too, usurpers of more ancient sites ; others, only too many, 
are of the mean street business type ; and one or two great ware- 
houses, on which you will do well to keep your back turned, tower 
to the sky along a whole side and shout to you to observe their 
magnificence, for are they not built in the best Business—-Byzantine 
style of the nineteenth century, whereas these others—well ! 

Look first to your left where the old Gatehouse of Charterhouse 
itself, with an angle of the Master’s Lodge, gives a certain dignity 
to it all. You need not indeed believe, as many do, that the row 
of mulberry trees which looks over the wall was planted there by 
James I. They may be descendants, however. But anyhow, 
each year they yield good fruit. I am not going here to ask you 
to step inside that gateway to take stock of the six centuries of 
memories which are stored within. They are recorded elsewhere. 
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For us at present the memories of the Square itself will prove enough. 
Beyond the projecting end of the Master’s Lodge comes a gap, 
which lets in a view of the red-brick tower (rebuilt 1512) of the 
old Monastic Church, with its later wooden belfry (of about 1630). 
Caught at the right angle this gives a very picturesque peep. And 
if you happen to be there when the clock strikes, or the bell is ringing 
for service, it may be good to remember that that old bell (once 
re-cast, about 1630) has marked the passage of time, the passing of 
monks and brothers since 1428, when it was consecrated with bell, 
book, and candle by Dan Richard Fleming, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
who gave it to the monks. Perhaps, too, you may spare a thought 
to remember that it was that bell which Thomas Newcome answered 
with his ‘ Adsum.’ 

The Gap represents the space once occupied by the Charterhouse 
School House, known as Watkinsons (pulled down 1836), which 
once sheltered John Murray and Thomas Lovell Beddoes, and 
Dean Liddell, while next to the Gap comes the Fife Hotel. Here, 
in the last days of the Monastery, stood the house of Sir John 
Heth [Heath], the Chauntry priest of the Chapel of St. Catherine, 
which Sir Robert Rede, of Rede Lecture memory, founded in the 
Church of the Carthusians. I have a drawing by a schoolboy, 
done about one hundred years ago, which shows that the house 
(seventeenth century) is little changed, the pleasant verandah 
being identical. It was the house which sheltered John Leech 
(Churton’s House). And it was in one of these houses, though 
obviously not that, that his mother, brave woman, who would 
not spoil the little eight-year-old lad’s chances by appearing too 
often, hired a room from which she could watch him unseen. 

It was from about this point—the Fife Hotel—that Rutland 
House began, running eastwards beyond the present opening 
(Rutland Place), which runs down to the old Charterhouse play- 
ground, now Merchant Taylors’. The house was built on the site 
of several earlier houses pulled down in about 1560 by Lord North, 
the owner of the suppressed Monastery. He had built within 
it the magnificent mansion which he was now intending to sell— 
and did shortly sell to the 4th Duke of Norfolk in 1564. North, 
‘Chancellor of Augmentations’ to Henry VIII, courtier, time- 
server, Romanist or Protestant, as the weathercock went round; 
Privy Councillor to Henry, Edward, Mary, found at last in Elizabeth 
one as shrewd as he. She would make use of his mansion as it 
pleased her, but trusted him not as her minister. It was time to 
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turn his back on public life. But he did not live to take possession 
of his new house in the Square. It fell to his widow. Some thirty 
years later it passed to the Dukes of Rutland, and here in 1656 was 
set up @ landmark in the history of the stage. A book exists— 
a copy was sold in London within the last twelve years—published 
in 1657, which is called ‘ The First Day’s Entertainment in Rutland 
House in 1656.’ The title-page explains that it was staged by Sir 
William Davenant, ‘with declamation and musique.’ There were 
dialogues between Diogenes and Aristophanes, between a French- 
man and an Englishman, with other delights, culminating in ‘ The 
Siege of Rhodes.’ The principal parts were taken by Dr. and Mrs. 
Coleman, Henry Purcell, and others, all of whom were said to have 
been musicians. It was, in fact, of the nature of opera. And it 
is claimed for it that it is the first established instance of a woman’s 
part being taken by a woman on the English stage. A claim has 
lately been made which would give this honour elsewhere, and 
date it some years later. But there is no escape from the date 
as 1656. I am not learned enough to discuss it—and perhaps 
I shall merely betray my ignorance by wondering what Shakespeare 
meant when he made Hamlet address the girl amongst the strolling 
players as ‘my lady and mistress,’ who had grown taller since 
he saw her last by the altitude of a chopine. The Rutland House 
play was acted, it is said, by the licence of the Protector, obtained 
through the influence of Whitelocke. Tickets were sold for five 
shillings each. They expected four hundred, but only one hundred 
and fifty came. 

If you care to walk down the thirty yards of Rutland Place 
you can see through the iron gates the old playground of Charter- 
house, once the great cloister of the Carthusian monks, sold in 
1872 to Merchant Taylors. Very sacred soil that, and not made 
less sacred because it saw the schoolboy years of such men as 
Lovelace and Crashaw, of Addison Steele and Wesley, of Thackeray 
and Havelock, and of many another whose names are written 
in men’s affections. That same corner of Rutland Place is clustered 
with memories. Here and hereabouts, when the Monastery for 
a year or two lay derelict, several cells (better described as cottages) 
were let to such men as Sir Arthur D’Arcy, Sir Marmaduke Constable, 
and Archibald Douglas (Lord Angus), husband of Margaret Tudor 
(Henry’s sister) and grandsire of Darnley. It is notable that the 
first and last of these faced each other on different sides in the 
Battle of Pinkie Cleugh, when D’Arcy led the English horse and 
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Angus the Scottish pikemen. There are worse lodgings than a 
Carthusian cottage in a derelict Monastery even for the ancestor 
of a long line of kings, and Angus in his chequered life must have 
known unkinder quarters. It was certainly a strange episode in 
the career of this brave and chivalrous, but restless and unstable 
Scot, who came so near to being great, but never achieved more 
than being picturesque always, and sometimes pathetic. 

But back in the actual square in that same corner lie two houses, 
Nos. 10 and 11, which can claim an interest beyond any in this 
square or any other. To-day they are grave and unassuming 
eighteenth-century houses of red brick, with nice doorways—there 
are several such in the square, especially one on the left of Charter- 
house Gatehouse, in the house occupied by the doctor of Sutton’s 
Hospital. But these two houses, Nos. 10 and 11, lie over the site 
of an older and perhaps more stately house, once belonging to the 
Priors of Charterhouse, and let by them on the rent of a red rose by 
the year. That was on the other side of 1500 ; but at a later date, 
soon after the suppression of the Monastery (rents had gone up 
meanwhile), it was in the occupation of Lord Latimer, who took part 
in the first Pilgrimage of Grace, but was pardoned and, avoiding 
all further offence, became, it would seem, a rather favoured person 
with the King, and was an accepted figure about the Court. It 
was here that he brought as his wife the widow of Lord Brough, 
Katherine Parr, still a girl of hardly more than seventeen. That 
had been her age when her first husband had died in 1529. She 
and her four husbands had sixteen marriages between them to their 
score. ‘ Here’s a small trifle of wives,’ says Gobbo. But back to 
the Square. The clever, learned, and on the whole good little lady 
in her twelve years of life in Charterhouse Square was one of the 
hostesses of London society. She was, with her Latin, her Greek, 
her Hebrew, her French, and her Italian, a wee bit on the pedantic 
side perhaps, and she leaned to the company of learned folk, and 
especially the men of ‘the new learning,’ which almost involved 
‘reformed’ opinions. The house in Charterhouse Square became 
a centre of brilliant and clever folk, sobered by her friendship 
with Coverdale and Nicholas Udal. Hither came Lady Tyrwhitt ; 
Admiral Seymour (whom Kate was to marry en quatriémes noces) ; 
the Countess of Sussex (who lent a spice of the black arts to the 
gatherings) ; her friend and late enemy the Duchess of Somerset ; 
Lady Fitzwilliam and Lady Denny ; her brother, Sir William Parr ; 
and all the men and women who hated Thomas Cromwell if they 
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did not love the Pope; the Marquis of Dorset and the Marchioness 
Frances, father and mother of Lady Jane Grey; and that poor 
little lady herself more often still, for she was a great pet of 
Katherine’s, to whom at nine years old she became, when Kate 
was Queen, a maid of honour. The poor little child met often 
here the Princess Mary, another great favourite of Katherine’s, 
and often also the Princess Elizabeth. It was a lonely, not 
very childlike childhood that the little girl was to have in 
her short and tragic life with her selfish ambitious parents, 
and it is tempting to believe that her days in Charterhouse 
Square were the happiest she ever had. There was, at least, no 
forecast of future tragedy in the meetings of those four young 
humanities in Katherine’s house—four figures, each one day to 
be called a Queen. We know nothing of the courtship of Henry 
and Kate. Lord Latimer died in late 1542 or early 1543, and by 
July that poor, lonely widower, who had parted from his fifth wife 
hardly longer than Kate from her husband, consoled himself by 
taking the widow of Charterhouse Square—daring little woman— 
for his number six, and the symposia in the Square were at an end. 
One wonders whether the figure of the much-married monarch 
was ever seen here. But for my own part—I know I have a 
prejudice—I can well do without the memory. 

The Greys of a later generation lived in Charterhouse Square, 
but I cannot make out that those of this period had an actual 
foothold there. The three houses now joined into one, Nos. 7, 8, 9, 
formed the mansion of the Greys, and have since had many 
occupants : and their later memories will lie nearer to our hearts 
than the older. For in Nos. 7 and 8 lived in the years from 1820 
to 1830 a certain Mrs. Boyes, who was allowed to take boarders 
for Charterhouse. It was, in fact, a Dame’s house, and here 
Thackeray, whose first house had been ‘ Pennys’ in Wilderness 
Row (still to be seen), spent the last part of his school days. Her 
son became a great friend of Thackeray, and carefully preserved 
the caricatures, the parodies, the poems, which came forth day by 
day in such profusion. Some thirty years ago his collections 
were sold, and a few of the lots, of very great interest, were bought 
by the present writer for the School Museum at Godalming, where 
they rest side by side with the manuscript of ‘The Newcomes.’ 
A suggestion made some years ago to the present occupiers of the 
house for a tablet to mark the fact of Thackeray’s sojourn in it 
was unsuccessful. Few who pass by the somewhat dreary front 
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(which belongs to a later period) would guess that it had any claim 
to respect. 

Next door to it we come again to a graver and more modest 
front—now No. 5—which once belonged to Lord Bramston. In one 
of the lower rooms, till within the last two or three years, you might 
have seen a very fine mantelpiece with his initials. It has been 
recently sold away to a private collector. The south side of the 
Square, now one long forlorn row of quite modern, depressing 
business premises was, when I was a boy, a quiet and pleasant set 
of eighteenth-century dwelling houses. When the Underground 
Railway came along they hadtodisappear. It needs imagination to 
realise the fact that Nos. 40 and 41 stand on the site of the house 
which from 1617 onwards was occupied by Lord Charles Howard 
of Effingham and his wife Dame Charity. This, of course, was 
not the Charles Howard of Effingham (Lord Nottingham) who 
led Elizabeth’s fleet against the Spanish Armada, though he was 
still alive, and must surely often have been in our Square to visit 
his son and daughter. I am even inclined to believe, but can 
find no document in proof, that he had himself in earlier days 
owned the house. But in any case, seeing that three of his cousins 
in succession, the 4th Duke of Norfolk, Philip Earl of Arundel, 
and Lord Thomas Howard, owned the great mansion of Howard 
House (Charterhouse), he must surely have been a frequent visitor 
in these parts. Especially would that be true of the days of the 
last of these three— Admiral Lord Thomas Howard, who was bound 
to him by ties other than those of kinship. For Lord Thomas 
had served under him in the Armada battles, had been knighted 
by him on the deck of the Ark Royal the day after the victory 
off Calais, and generally had been one of the chief spirits in many 
of the great ventures at sea from that time forward. It must have 
been no strange sight to the dwellers in the Square to see the 
great seamen of Elizabeth making their way to discuss plans with 
the owner of Howard House. 

I placed the reader with his back to the west side of the Square. 
On that side, in the middle of the sixteenth century, two very 
distinguished judges had their houses: Sir Christopher Wray, 
Lord Chief Justice, and Sir James Dyer, both honourable men in 
an age in which far other qualities were still apt to be successful ! 
Sir Christopher took a part in many noted trials—the Northern 
Rebels, Campion, Davison—and above all the trial of Mary of 
Scots at Fotheringay, where, however, he acted merely as assessor. 
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His high judicial position did not avail him much with the Smith- 
field roughs, who were largely in evidence at all times. Once in 
his absence they looted his house. Somewhere just here, one 
Sinclere or Gardener—so called because he was gardener and care- 
taker to Howard House—saw his way to profit by starting a bowling 
alley. Bowls in those days had no good reputation, and a com- 
plaint is extant that it attracted lewd persons, and was a source 
of great disorder in this neighbourhood. To-day we invest the 
game with a halo of respectability. No doubt it was the bowlers 
who were guilty of the raid on the Lord Chief Justice. Sir James 
Dyer seems to have been a model judge in all respects, and his 
judgments were largely quoted for a century and more after his 
death. The most notable trial in which he sat was that of his 
neighbour, the Duke of Norfolk, in Westminster Hall, but he seems 
to have taken no active part except to pronounce on the point of 
law—a strange law to be sure—that a prisoner on trial for treason 
could not be heard by counsel. 

It is well to have mentioned these two men, for there were 
others hard by of a very different type. If you stood at the south- 
west corner of the Square in those days you could easily throw 
a stone into Cloth Fair, hard up against St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
Here, lying along the highway of Long Lane, Sir Richard Rich 
had built himself a house, afterwards called Warwick House. It 
was still standing in 1896, and perhaps later. No baser being 
ever disgraced the English Bar. He was a gambler and a loose 
talker, a man whose reputation followed him through life. But 
he was a brilliant, though utterly unscrupulous, lawyer—just the 
sort of man whom Cromwell could use with the greatest profit 
in his dealings with the monasteries. Rich grew wealthy through 
him. Yet when Cromwell’s evil day came Rich deserted him. 
He had, indeed, quite a genius all along his life for betraying those 
who had been his friends and benefactors. It fell to his lot to 
examine the Prior of Charterhouse and the three monks, accused 
of denying the Spiritual Supremacy of Henry. He gave evidence, 
at the trial of Fisher of Rochester, of a private talk in the Tower 
which had taken place under a sacred promise that it should be 
conveyed to the King only. He almost certainly committed per- 
jury in his report of a similar talk with Sir Thomas More. ‘ Mr. 
Rich,’ said More, ‘I am more concerned for your perjury than for 
mine own peril,’ and he proceeded to tell him flatly that he knew 
no one who would have entrusted any matter of importance to a 
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man of such reputation. But he reached the depth of his degrada- 
tion in his dealing with the unhappy Lincolnshire girl, Anne Askew 
—she died at twenty-five—who was charged with unsound views 
on transubstantiation. Lord Chancellor Wriothesley and Rich 
* examined the poor creature under the rack. There is little doubt 
that they aimed at extorting a confession which should incriminate 
Katherine Parr and Lady Hertford and others. They tried in 
vain. In her worst agony the brave woman refused them what 
they sought, and when Sir Anthony Knyvett, the Constable of 
the Tower, refused to let his men torture her more, Wriothesley 
and Rich turned the rack with their own hands. ‘They did rack 
me with their own hands till I was nigh dead.’ A day or two 
later she was brought in a chair, too shattered to walk, to the 
corner by St. Bartholomew’s. As she sat amidst the faggots, 
Wriothesley and Rich and Norfolk—the toad-like old Norfolk 
of Holbein’s portrait—with others, sat on a raised throne and 
listened while Shaxton, who had been charged with Anne Askew, 
but had escaped by recanting a day or two before, preached at 
his late companion. The dauntless woman kept up a running 
comment on the sermon, which was interrupted by a sudden scare 
in the front seats. There was a rumour that bags of gunpowder 
were among the faggots. So died Anne Askew and so lived Rich. 
He must have had a taste for burnings—there were sixty-eight or 
so burnt a few yards from the windows of the house which he 
had built himself. His county of Essex, where he conducted a 
heretic hunt for some years, yielded him even better entertainment. 

Many names of interest occur as occupants of homes whose 
site we cannot identify. The French Ambassadors and the Spanish 
Ambassadors often lived there. In the State Papers of Henry VIII. 
(Record Office) is a very interesting entry of 1528. ‘ Hennege 
spoke to the King about Mr. Bullock’s servant who died at the 
Charterhouse and also of your Grace’s [Wolsey’s] house there 
wherein no flesh is eaten.’ He replied that ‘the Ambassador 
Charles Solier [Sieur de Morette] may be in the other house where 
they do eat flesh in the Charterhouse. The King proposed this 
to-day in the High Mass Time to Mr. Morette who is well content 
with it.’ Evidently a house where they do eat meat could only 
apply to some house in the Square belonging to the Prior. In the 
Sieur de Morette we recognise the original of Holbein’s superb 
portrait at Dresden—formerly known as Henry Morett, the jeweller. 
De Silva, I believe, also lived there, and above all, De La Motte 
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Fénelon, whose residence there was to help to make history. For 
he was entrusted by his master with 600 pounds in gold to be sent 
to Mary Queen of Scots. De La Motte gave it to a servant to take 
to Charterhouse Chapel, then derelict, where it was to be handed 
to a servant of the Duke of Norfolk (4th). Ir due time it was sent 
upon its way by Norfolk, purporting to be fifty pounds to pay 
his steward. The bearer, a merchant en route for Shrewsbury, 
thought he had never felt fifty pounds so heavy before. He 
opened it, and the letter within told the whole tale. The episode 
bore no small share in the erection of the scaffold on Tower Hill 
in June 1572, on which Thomas of Norfolk was to perish for the 
treasons he had fashioned in ‘the Master’s Lodge.’ Embassies were 
in the air of the Square, for a year or two later Antonio de Guarras, 
Ambassador of Spain, took up his abode in the mansion left empty 
by Norfolk ; and treason likewise was in the air, for in 1577 he 
was summarily transferred to the Tower, Ambassador as he was, 
for plotting to make Mary Stuart Queen. The Venetian Ambassa- 
dors likewise favoured the Square, and I have forgotten to mention 
Jean de Dinteville, French Ambassador in 1533. He is the left- 
hand figure in Holbein’s ‘ Ambassadors,’ in the National Gallery, 
and while he was living in the Square he was visited by George de 
Selve, the right-hand figure in that picture. Perhaps, if we knew, 
we ought to think of Hans Holbein as one of our visitors. 

The names of many other men of interest occur, one might say 
without exaggeration, by the score, but here again we cannot 
locate them in their houses. Erasmus tells us that Sir Thomas 
More as a young man lived for four years near Charterhouse that 
he might share the devotions of the monks. This statement has, 
in other writers, grown into the belief that he lived inside the 
Monastery. ‘ Near Charterhouse’ may mean Lincoln’s Inn, about 
a mile away, but more probably Charterhouse Square. The nome 
of his connection, Richard Dauntsey or Dancy, occurs in a later 
lease which, however, cannot refer to More’s own days. It is to 
these leases that we owe not a few other names. Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, diplomatist, man of letters, traveller, soldier, highly 
prized by Protector Somerset, and by him knighted on the field 
of Pinkie ; John Leland, the antiquary ; Sir John Williams, alias 
Cromwell, a kinsman of Essex and, though one of his agents, never- 
theless more of a gentleman than others of the same pursuit. He 
it was who, being trusted to bring Elizabeth from Hatfield, treated 
her with such courtesy that he was displaced from his task ; Richard 
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Williams (Cromwell), another kinsman of Essex, and the grandfather 
of Oliver ; Sir William Parr, brother of Katherine, and afterwards 
Marquis of Northampton ; Henry Neville, 5th Lord Westmoreland ; 
besides Dr. Layton; Dr. Beli; Tregonwell; all these three as 
sleuth hounds for Thomas Cromwell. These last few names are 
soiled beyond all cleansing. But probably their names occur in 
the leases merely as official receivers or transferers of the property 
of the Monastery, and the dwellers in the Square were spared 
their presence as residents. Before we pass away from these 
names—which, the reader will see, have belonged largely to the 
Tudor period—it is perhaps some index to the social atmosphere of 
the place to note that the following all sat to Holbein: Katherine 
Parr, Mary Tudor, the Marquis and Marchioness of Dorset, William 
Fitzwilliam, John Leland, Sir Thomas Chaloner, Sir William Parr, 
Sir Richard Rich, Lady Rich, Elizabeth Dancy (More’s daughter). 

So far we have merely counted up a few—a very few, although 
doubtless the most striking—of the memories brought up by a 
glance at the houses round the Square. But the intimate history 
of the Square itself, its very soil, still remains to be told—a pathetic, 
even sacred history of a great tragedy in English life. For in the 
early months of 1349, when the Black Death had choked all the 
churchyards of London, Sir Walter de Masny (generally written 
Manny) had come to the rescue by buying 13 acres and 1 rood 
of the open land to bury the dead of the plague. When in 1371 
the need for this great quantity of land had disappeared, and the 
Monastery had been founded and partly enclosed with a wall, the 
outlying three acres or so was still reserved as a churchyard, and 
so remained for a full hundred years. The name, Charterhouse 
Yard, did not give way to Charterhouse Square till much later. 
In the year 1405 the ‘ Visitors’ from Belgium (the Carthusian 
Order in England was in their jurisdiction), besides other restric- 
tions, laid it down that the monks were not to leave their cloister 
even to receive funerals at the gate of the cemetery (square), and 
thenceforth it was served by secular priests. Its use as a burial 
ground for the plague had practically ended by the time that the 
Monastery was founded (1371) and it became an ordinary cemetery. 
It may well be asked how Charterhouse Yard could ever have 
been in such circumstances a fashionable resort. It requires 4 
special type of mind to prefer a burial ground in full swing as the 
outlook from one’s windows. I think the explanation is that 
by the time the Square became a favourite place of residence, 1.¢. 
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about 1500, it had, to a large extent, ceased to be used as a cemetery. 
In the fifteenth century, however, a Chapel had been consecrated ; 
there seems to have been nothing earlier. A MS. in the Record 
Office, once in the Monastery archives, states that one Robert Hislett 
gave the Chapel, desiring it to be dedicated to the Assumption of 
the Virgin, while the Prior, Edmund [Storer] of Charterhouse, pre- 
ferred ‘All Saints.’ The Bishop Suffragan settled the dispute by 
dedicating it to both. It passed in 1543 to Sir Edward North, who 
let it to a schoolmaster. This seems to support the idea that 
its use for funerals had come to an end. Eventually it was sold, 
and I have never been able to trace its exact position. Another 
house belonging to the Monastery, and plainly marked in our skin 
plan of the fifteenth century, was ‘Egipte or the Flesh Kitchen,’ or 
‘Flesh Hall,’ which was in the north-west angle near to the outer 
Monastery wall. The use of this building has been a difficulty. I 
take it to be thus: No flesh might enter the Monastery. But the 
Donati, or servants, were not under vows to eat no meat, and were 
allowed outside. Also the retainers and servants of rich men, who 
often came for ‘ retreat’ to the Monastery or used its hospitality 
from time to time, would need meat, and perhaps also the friends 
and relations brought together at a funeral. 

Whenever the earth is opened up the evidences of the use to 
which the soil was put are brought to light. I have noticed that 
in very many cases the bones (lying near the surface) are those 
of young persons. One is reminded that the recrudescence of the 
Black Death in about 1360 was named the Morbus Puerorum. 
For whereas the great visitation of 1349 had chosen mainly as its 
victims the male adults of the working classes (hence its disastrous 
force), that of 1360 had selected the children and women and had 
not spared the rich. Truly the vagaries of epidemics are strange. 
Strange, too, is it that the presence of these victims of plague 
in the soil should have had no deterrent effect on house-letting 
in an ignorant and superstitious age. Perhaps Katherine Parr 
found the associations soothing and helpful as she sat and wrote 
her ‘Lamentations of a Sinner.’ And certainly, in all the five 
hundred and odd years that have passed since these poor bones were 
laid to rest there, no healthier spot is to be found than Charterhouse 
and its ‘ Churchyard.’ 

It would carry us too far if I were to try to realise to the reader 
the great personalities who have been in evidence in the old Square 
since 1611, merely by their position as Governors of Charterhouse 
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on their way to the Governor’s Room. The list of these Governors 
is of quite amazing interest. Every Archbishop of Canterbury, 
from George Abbott to Randall Davidson, including, of course, 
Laud ; every Bishop of London ; most Prime Ministers and many 
other great statesmen and men of mark—such as Francis Bacon, 
Oliver Cromwell, Fairfax, Lenthall, Harry Vane, Whitelocke, 
Bradshaw, and ali the chief men of the Commonwealth ; many 
great judges and lawyers; great soldiers and sailors—Anson, 
Wellington, Lord Roberts. Oliver Cromwell attended, we learn 
from the Governor’s Minutes, six meetings, and named Fleetwood 
as his successor. Other great men too, whose names are not on 
the list of Governors—to wit, their far more important retainers. 
For it was dull, no doubt, waiting with the coaches in the Square 
while their masters debated inside the walls, and so they ran a 
club, whose minutes are still preserved at Charterhouse, and some- 
how call to one’s mind Mr. Samuel Weller at Bath. The buildings 
themselves of this sombre old Square can in no case, save that 
of Charterhouse itself, claim beauty. There are some three or 
four grave old simple houses which seem to spend their time think- 
ing of their past ; a large majority of tenements, which are grim 
and dowdy ; and two or three which are flagrant and flaunting. 
The Square might have to plead guilty to being ugly. But London, 
with its magic atmosphere, takes it in hand, and insists on its being 
beautiful. It is ever so. Public venture, private venture, both 
may do their worst with architectural monstrosities piled high in 
air, but at some hours in each day the lovely London mist blurs 
it out for us. Full hard sunshine and strong clear daylight are 
not the conditions for our Square. You are apt to see everything 
when things are so. But wait for sunset and the hour that follows, 
especially on a good October or November evening, when the 
glow is in the sky above the buildings through the blue network of 
the branches—for the plane trees are fine and lofty—while the 
mists, tender purple and blue, creep up and cling amongst the great 
stems, and through them the countless lights of the business windows 
seem to hang in air like the lamps of fairy land. Harmonies 
in gold and purple, in blue and silver, you will sometimes see 
such as Whistler himself had never imagined. It is then that 
your fancy may go free. As the dusk deepens the huge posters 
on the hoarding 2 yove the Underground cutting lose their defini- 
tion, and mix and merge into soft continuous patches of colour. 
They shape themselves, especially when the South Western cart- 
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horses come clanking through to their stables in Aldersgate Street, 
into processions of knights and ladies coming back from the jousts 
in Smithfield, perhaps as in 1390, Richard the Second being King— 
the Kings were mostly present—when sixty knights splendidly 
apparelled, each showing a white hart with a golden crown on the 
neck, set forth from the Tower, and sixty ladies on coursers alike 
gorgeous, led the horses of the knights with a golden rein, and back 
again in the evening ; or on many and many a day in many a year 
when men settled their differences by wager of battle, and the people 
gathered to the show. You may weave it all together as you watch, 
or maybe you will see the throngs of women and girls and men and 
boys pouring homewards from business, and conjure up like crowds 
making their way back to Swan Alley or Old Street after seeing 
Anne Askew die a couple of hundred yards away. The thick 
blue smoke of the bonfire comes wafted over the Square ; or they 
have been seeing Joan Boucher, the Anabaptist—they know 
nothing of what an Anabaptist means—and the theologians know 
little more, but they know it must be something horribly wicked, 
Besides she was very obstinate, and moreover impolite—for had 
not some of them heard her tell the parson who preached at her 
from the corner of the bonfire just out of range of the powder- 
bags, that he was a lying rogue? Still, somehow they liked it 
little, and still less when they had seen that brave soul Friar Forest 
die his death. A high-strung, nervous man this, for whom pain, 
as often happens, was torture beyond the common. So terrible had 
been his agonies that a pious writer declared that sure no good 
man could ever have met death so impatiently. Yet the ignorant 
common people, who will always let their feelings overcome their 
judgment, were not satisfied with what was being done for their 
orthodoxy. They were even less contented—indeed ‘in a sore 
dump ’—when they had seen John Rogers, the parson of St. 


‘Sepulchre, come to his bonfire along Giltspur Street, followed by 


his ten children, one of them a baby in arms, and several of them 
tiny tots. But one asks, how did it come that decent men and 
gentle women could endure to live where that tell-tale blue smoke 
used to cling about their homes so often? I have never found 
a quite good answer. 

You may, however, conjure up some happier scenes in the 
Square you are looking at. You may see Elizabeth come in from 
Hatfield after her rough ride over the Clerkenwell swamps; or 
a few days later see her go out from Charterhouse on the way to 
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the Tower before her crowning, while young Norfolk, the premier 
peer of England, heads her procession. He was to follow that 
same route to the Tower hereafter in very different guise. Or 
you may on a like occasion before his crowning, behold the clumsy 
figure of James the First on horseback—the rude people of that 
sporting county Cambridge had already declared that he had no 
better seat on a horse than a sack of corn—and they laughed, 
absolutely laughed, at their divinely appointed monarch when he 
fell off. The Londoners who crowded Charterhouse Square con- 
cealed their opinions better. He went forth from Charterhouse 
to his crowning a richer man, having created large numbers of 
baronets and knights in the Governors’ Room, at one hundred 
pounds the piece. And the banquet of which he ate, and the 
wines whereof he drank, have no equal—in the matter of quanti- 
ties—in the history of the human stomach. 

If some of these visions may seem a little less dignified and 
moving than some of the older date, yet there is one at least, in 
the days of James, which may move us deeply, when in a mid- 
December evening (December 11, 1614), you might have seen a 
long procession wending its way by torchlight from the Church 
of the Greyfriars, through Little Britain, past St. Bartholomew’s, 
and so through Charterhouse Square, and the Great Gatehouse. 
They were bringing the body of Thomas Sutton to his rest in the 
Chapel of his Foundation. From that date the Square and its 
inhabitants take on a different colour. Men of mark, of rank, of 
wealth, continue to dwell there for a century and a half or more, 
but the atmosphere of treason and heresy has departed. I know 
of no one who did anything worth burning, beheading, or hanging 
for, from that time forward. We are, in fact, an unenterprising, 
peaceful lot in these days. Meanwhile the tide of rank and fashion 
set from the City to the West End, and little by little the Square 
passed over to quiet men of letters or science for a while. It 
might still have been a peaceful, desirable home for them had not 
the Underground Railway swept away a whole side of it, and brought 
with it the feeling of always being in a hurry to catch a train. 
And so the ancient Square has passed on to what it is to-day, an 
oasis full of great memories in a wilderness of dull and prosy brick 


and mortar. 
GERALD S. DavIEs. 
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‘I pon’r hold with all them votings,’ a woman announced loftily, 
when an appeal was made to her to vote for a certain distinguished 
candidate. ‘My man don’t hold with them either,’ she added 
more loftily still. 

In all classes alike, in this our day, there are many women who 
do not hold with ‘ votings.’ Of that I soon had proof when, some 
months ago now, I took to wandering round trying to find out, 
in a casual desultory fashion, what the women who have votes 
were thinking of doing with their votes at the General Election. 
What I wished to learn was whether the chances were for or against 
their voting at all; and, incidentally, only incidentally—the 
Ballot Box is for me a sacred institution—for what party they 
would vote, if vote they did. For the very air was alive, even 
then, with rumours that a General Election was at hand; and the 
woman elector was still the darkest of all dark horses. Party 
managers, election agents, and the rest of the clan were all more 
or less up in arms against her, denouncing her, in scathing terms, 
as an unknown factor, a disturbing element, therefore, a stumbling- 
block in the way of efficient organisation. 

It was among working-class women that I began my quest, for 
they are the many ; and now that pedigrees and purses are of no 
account, and a washerwoman’s vote carries just as much weight 
as a Mme. Curie’s, it is the many who are all-important at elections. 
There is not a single constituency, so far as I know, in which 
working-class women do not outnumber all the other women put 
together. And of the working-class women who have husbands, 
quite a fair section, I soon found, not only do not ‘hold with 
votings,’ but are dead against them, and all that concerns them. 
So dead against them are they, indeed, that the mere mention of 
an election is enough to set their nerves a-jangling. 

‘An Election! I’m fair sick of elections and them politics. 
Politics ain’t nought but jawing.’ That is the sort of thing they 
say, always in a tone that tells of long-cherished grievance. Or 
this: ‘Taint me as ud ever go near a voting-place if it wasn’t for 
my man. Now as I have a vote, I must vote, he says. Not as 
he likes me having a vote. He don’t half like it, that’s easy to 
see.” 
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Many such women are firmly convinced that their husbands 
do not half like their having votes ; but whether rightly or wrongly 
it is, of course, not for me, an outsider, to say. This, however, 
I can say: many of these same women do not at all like their 
husbands having votes. They have never a doubt, indeed, but 
that if they had no votes, it would be all the better for them, their 
womenfolk. Could a clean sweep be made alike of votes and 
elections there would, in fact, be cause for rejoicing, some of them 
seemed to think. For them, evidently, election is a word that 
stirs up unpleasant memories. 

‘TI never feel as if I had a husband when elections are about. 
As soon as ever he’s swallowed his tea he’s off to some meeting 
or other.’ ‘My man never chops me a stick now. He seems to 
think as sticks grow ready chopped at elections.’ ‘ Fred ’ll stand 
at yon corner for hours, just jawing. An’ then he’s fair wild if 
t’ supper’s cold. Things must get cold if they ain’t to be burnt. 
Men’s that unreasonable at elections!’ ‘I ’ud as soon have a 
strike any day as an election. What men do with their money at 
elections fair beats me.’ 

When elections are drawing near, those are the complaints one 
hears in working-class urban districts. In the country things are 
different. And, oddly enough, those complaints are just as many 
and just as bitter, now that women themselves have votes, as they 
were when women were voteless ; and just as often the cry, ‘I hate 
Elections,’ is to be heard ; the cry, too, ‘ There’s enough worry in 
life without elections.’ Nay, it seems to me, sometimes, that 
among the wives of working men of the poorer class, the feeling 
against elections is stronger now than ever before. 

These are hard times for such women, we must not forget: 
money is scarce, so is work—in every street there are unemployeds. 
Nor must we forget that, even when times are good, an election 
brings no pleasure to a woman who has a husband and children to 
tend and cater for, a house to keep clean. On the contrary, it 
brings her more work to do and less money to handle. Snack 
meals cost more both in trouble and money than meals at regular 
hours ; and she never knows when her husband will come home at 
election times—is never sure that, when he comes, he will have a 
penny in his pocket. For when heads are astir with politics, even 
careful husbands wax reckless sometimes, and lavish on treating 
their friends money they ought to keep for their wives. That 
their wives should rail against elections is, therefore, but natural, 
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especially as they fail to see wherein the utility of elections lies. 
For working-class women who have children have not the time, 
even if they have the wish, to go to political meetings, listen to 
speeches, join indebates. They have not the time to read the news- 
papers, even if they have newspapers at hand to read. The 
result is they know no more about politics than they do about 
mathematics. 

There are many exceptions, of course. I come across working- 
class women sometimes—in the country, strange to say, more 
often than in towns—who, husband and children notwithstanding, 
are keenly interested in public affairs, and have well thought-out 
opinions with regard to them. Only the other day a poor old 
charwoman said to me emphatically, ‘I must vote, of course ; for 
every vote counts. And just think, now, if I didn’t, and our man 
lost his seat by one vote!’ ‘Our man,’ as it chances, is a strong 
Imperialist. 

Still, such women are comparatively the few; and it is with 
the many that I am dealing, ie. the average wife who has 
children ; and, so far as I can learn, she never gives a thought to 
politics, or anything akin to them. She does not care a whit 
whether she has a vote or not, not a whit whether she votes or not. 
Whether she will vote or not depends, therefore, in a very great 
measure, on her husband. None the less, to take it for granted 
that, if she votes, she will vote for the same candidate as her 
husband would be very rash indeed. The chances are not very 
far from even, I suspect, that she will vote for that candidate’s 
rival, 

Quite a fair number of women have an odd little twinkle in 
their eyes when the fact is first brought home to them—the bring- 
ing is a difficult matter—that no one will ever know, not even 
their own husbands, for whom they vote, unless they tell them. 
If they really can vote, without anyone knowing for whom, there 
may be some pleasure in voting, they seemed to think. And at 
the thought some of them chuckle gleefully. 

The majority of working men’s wives know, of course, that 
their husbands will vote for Labour candidates ; and among such 
wives Labour candidates are not so popular as they once were. 
For to most of them a Labour candidate is a Trade Union candi- 
date; and they are inclined just now to look askance on Trade 
Unions, to blame them when things go wrong, if their husbands 
are out of work, or if there is a strike. Unions are of no use at all, 
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they hold, unless they can keep men from going on strike ; and, 
according to them, there has been far too much going on strike 
of late, Union officials standing aside the while with folded hands, 
And when there is a strike it is the strikers’ wives who suffer, a 
fact that explains, surely, why so many wives sorely begrudge the 
Unions the money they suspect their husbands of pouring into the 
Unions’ coffers. 

Then, if a Labour candidate is not a Trade Unionist, there is 
always the chance that he may be a Communist, or even a 
Bolshevist. Now there are, of course, in the working class as 
in every class, women who are Communists, women too who 
are Bolshevists ; still, judging by what my own eyes and ears 
have told me, the number is quite surprisingly small. The average 
woman who has even the poorest of homes, the poorest of goods 
and chattels, has no sympathy with Communism: going share and 
share alike with neighbours who have, perhaps, neither homes, 
nor goods, nor chattels, does not appeal to her. Why, her kettles 
and pans are as dear to her as family diamonds to a duchess, 
As for Bolshevism, that is in her eye, if she be the average wife 
and mother, the horror of horrors, abomination of abominations. 
Why, the mere thought of it is, as she says, ‘ enough to make her 
blood fair curdle.’ For Bolshevism means, she is firmly convinced, 
the sharing not only of goods and chattels, but of husbands and 
children. She has quite gruesome tales to tell of the way in which, 
under Bolshevist rule, kiddies are adopted by the State and wives 
are nationalised—wives who are old turned adrift to make way 
for wives who are young. 

Moreover, deep down in her heart, she, as the average woman 
of her class, whether wife, widow, or spinster, dearly loves 
Royalties. She revels in State processions, cheers to the echo 
even Royal babies, and looks askance on those who don’t. It 
would be very hard, therefore, to induce her to vote for anyone 
whom she suspected of being lacking in loyalty to King and 
Country ; and there is nothing bad of which she does not suspect 
‘them Bolshies.’ Even if she be induced to promise to vote for 
such a candidate, she will change her mind, I am fairly sure, when 
once she is in the voting booth, secure from prying eyes. 

Among working-class widows and spinsters, as among childless 
wives, although the majority do not care whether they vote or 
not, there is certainly a large minority who look forward to voting 
with satisfaction and some with real pleasure. To a fair number 
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of them, indeed, especially those who are alone-standing, or 
‘chapel,’ an election is quite an event, one which they thoroughly 
enjoy. Why women who are ‘chapel’ should be more interested 
in public affairs than their sisters who are Church, is a moot point, 
of course. Still, that they are, no one who goes about among 
them can have any doubt. ‘Going to vote! Of course I am going 
to vote,’ a chapel-woman replies almost invariably, if the question 
be asked. ‘I am going to vote for Mr. ——,’ she adds proudly, 
more often than not. 

No matter whether chapel, Church or ‘ Free,’ it is practically 
always for the man, Mr. ——, that the average working-class 
woman is going to vote, not for the party to which he belongs. 
She rarely knows, indeed, to what party he does belong. Not that 
that makes any difference; for to her all political parties are 
very much the same. She will vote just as cheerfully for a Tory 
as for a Radical; for a Die-hard as for a Wee Free. For about 
a candidate’s politics she never troubles her head, so long as he 
is not a Bolshevist. What she cares about, if care she do, is his 
personality, ie. whether there is or is not something about him 
that appeals to her. If there is, she is interested in him and ‘ does 
not mind’ voting for him. She will vote for him gladly, indeed, 
if, besides having that something, he is interested in some subject 
in which she also is interested. Many working-class women are 
interested in temperance, in the closing or keeping open of public- 
houses, the stamping out of profiteering, and, above all, in the 
providing of cheap dwellings. There are districts, indeed, in which 
practically all the women electors would vote for the devil himself, 
if he could and would plant down in their midst an unlimited 
supply even of tenements, at a rent which they could afford to pay. 
They would see to it that any such candidate was elected, let him 
be who he would. 

Unfortunately, in the average working-class urban district, the 
average woman elector is not specially interested in any social 
subject, apart from housing; while, equally unfortunately, the 
average candidate for Parliament has not the something needed 
to interest her in him. He does not appeal to her; nor does she 
think, from the little she knows of him, that he is of the sort that 
could or would make things better for her and hers, if he were in 
Parliament. She sees no reason, therefore, why she should take 
the trouble to vote for him. Thus the chances are many to one 
that she will not vote unless pressure be brought to bear on her. 
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What makes matters worse, so far as the chance of her voting 
goes, as it is with candidates, so it is with party leaders, with 
Ministers too. The average living statesman, whether Minister 
or not, does not appeal to working-class women; as a point of 
fact they do not even know that he exists. Lord Kitchener did 
appeal to them : no one can talk with them long without realising 
that. So did Gladstone and Disraeli. The average working 
woman remembers their names, and knows, or thinks she knows, 
the sort of men they were. Of living statesmen, however, the 
great majority of these women know nothing—not even their 
names. At the present time there is, in fact, only one living 
statesman of whom they seem ever to have heard. The result is 
they take it for granted that whatever is, or has been, done for 
years past is, or has been, done by him, with a helping hand from 
King George, perhaps, if it be anything good. Some are sure it 
is to him they owe their votes, their Old Age Pensions too, ‘f 
pensions they have; others are equally sure that the blame rests 
with him if housing is scarce, shoes are dear, and never a profiteer 
has been hanged. They even hold him responsible for every fall 
in wages. Thus it is for or against him personally, as a rule, that 
they are eager to vote, if eager they are. Their reasons, although 
diverse, are always more or less personal. 

‘ He’s got a feeling heart. That’s what I like about him,’ one 
will say. ‘ You know about that Christmas cake and them poor 
little kiddies? That touched me. It really did.’ And, being 
touched, she wishes of course to vote for him. 

“I hear as how he goes to chapel regular every Sunday, wet or 
fine—’tain’t many men, nowadays, as does that.’ She, too, 
therefore, wishes to vote for him. 

‘He’s that clever. He’s got a wonderful head for thinking,’ 
a third will declare. ‘He’s cute too. There’s no deceiving him.’ 
* Yes, yes, I know all about them Bolshies: trust our Jim for that. 
I dare say they was a bit too wily for him. It’s easy to be wily 
when one has got the devil at one’s back. If I’d fifty votes, 
though, I’d give him every one, let Jim say what he will.’ 

While some iavish admiration on him, and are bent on voting 
for him, no matter in what constituency they may live, others 
attack him tooth and nail, and are equally bent on voting against 
him. Still, it is only among a comparatively small section of 
working-class women that the feeling either for him, or against 
him, runs high ; while among lower middle-class women it is fairly 
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general and very strong. Among them, at every turn, one comes 
across women who are never weary of singing his praises. Were 
he King Solomon and St. Francis of Assisi all in one, they could 
not be more eager to offer him incense, or—to vote for him. At 
every turn, too, one comes across women who are never weary of 
denouncing him, of hurling at him accusations that might make 
anyone’s blood ‘fair curdle.’ Were he the Kaiser himself they 
could not wage war against him more fiercely. One old lady 
assured me, indeed, that she would a thousand times rather vote 
for the Kaiser than for him. 

‘Talk of the Kaiser, indeed!’ she exclaimed scornfully, her 
eyes all ablaze with wrath. ‘I’d rather live under Kaiser William’s 
rule any day than under his. Never was there such tyranny in 
Germany as there is to-day, here in Wales. We don’t know what 
liberty means here. Things have come to a pretty pass when one 
can’t do what one likes with one’s own.’ 

It is among lower middle-class women that feeling on most 
subjects runs highest—there is no half-way house for them. I 
have heard more startling statements made, more extravagant 
views expressed, by women of that class than by all other women 
put together. It is emphatically the class in which extremes 
meet; in which the solidly respectable are most solid ; the genteel, 
most genteel; and the rampant, most active. It is as if they saw 
everything black or white, while their eyes were holden from the 
speckled or grey. Go where one will among them, one comes 
across women, hard-working, self-sacrificing women, too, of marked 
intelligence, women who read, think, and ponder; but women who 
can weigh pros and cons and hold the balance even, are very hard 
to find. And the lower middle class is the only class, so far as 
I can judge, in which even the average woman elector, half-educated 
though she be, is really interested in politics, and has what she 
calls view on political subjects; the only class in which it may 
safely be taken for granted that she will vote at the coming General 
Election. So far as she is concerned the one point in doubt is for 
whom she will vote. 

Most women electors are by no means young, we must not 
forget ; and in the lower middle class most of them, at the present 
time, are pessimists born or manufactured, while many are 
Ishmaelites to boot. And little wonder, either; for life is now 
very hard for them, harder even than for women of the class below 
them. They are, as a rule, poorer than those other women ; they 
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have more worries and cares: they suffer acutely when they 
cannot be decently dressed, when they must allow others to see 
that they are going down in the world, while those below them 
are going up. And what makes their lot the harder, many of them 
have already come down, quite recently too. Thus they are more 
depressed than usual now, and the pinch of poverty is more cruel. 
Then, what adds to their troubles, they are feeling aggrieved as 
well as depressed. Much is done for those below them, while 
nothing is done for them, they complain; nay, they are even 
forced to help to pay for what is given to those who, although 
below them socially, are better off than they themselves are. Some 
of them are feeling sorely disappointed too. In the days when 
they were voteless, they cherished extravagant notions as to what 
they would do when votes they had. They would then be able to 
make their influeace felt; they would wield power, in fact, and 
bring about changes for the bettering of things all round. Of 
that they had never a doubt then. And they are just waking up 
to the fact that they have practically no more power now, that 
they have votes, than they had when they were without them ; 
that they cannot even shut the doors of public-houses, or put a stop 
to profiteering, much less keep rates and taxes down, or force the 
powers-that-be to build them dwellings. 

Now, grievance combined with disappointment paves the way 
for discontent ; and discontent, for resentment. At the present 
time resentment is rife, and with it restlessness, among a large 
section of lower middle-class women. Many of them are more or 
less up in arms, as it were, against the present state of things ; 
eager for change because convinced that for them no change could 
be for the worse. That is a fact that will, I think, go far towards 
deciding how they will vote. 

So far as numbers go, electors of the higher classes, the educated 
classes, are of no great importance compared with electors of the 
lower, the uneducated, or half-educated ; and it is number alone 
that tells at elections. What the average educated woman does 
with her vote is, therefore, actually of less importance politically 
than what the average uneducated, or half-educated, woman does 
with hers. None the less there are constituencies, and not a few, 
in which the educated women electors might turn the election, 
providing they would one and all take the trouble to vote. Of 
that, however, there is not much chance ; for, curiously enough, in 
what concerns voting, the average educated woman seems to have 
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Jess in common with the half-educated than with the uneducated. 
I have never yet met an educated woman, it is true, who begrudged 
her husband his vote; still, I have met many educated women 
who did not care a straw whether they themselves had votes or 
not ; and still more who seemed as unable as the most ignorant of 
fish-women to grasp at the fact, that they who have votes are in 
duty bound to use them. 

In the educated classes there is, of course, a fair number of 
women who are very keenly interested in politics—women for 
whom politics are the be-all and end-all of life. That is especially 
the case in large towns. Such women are politicians by instinct : 
they flock to public meetings and heckle candidates with con- 
summate skill; they revel in Parliamentary debates, and know 
to a nicety what Ministers and candidates alike have done and 
left undone. They are experts, in fact, in all that concerns 
politics and political ropes; and they would as soon think of 
plunging into the Thames in mid-winter as of allowing an election, 
at which they could vote, to pass by without their voting. Still, 
they are the ‘select’; the average woman of their class is far from 
being as they are. 

There is also, as all the world will admit, a very much larger 
number of educated women who, without being experts, are 
thoroughly well informed in matters political. They keep in touch 
with what is going on in Parliament ; weigh the merits and defects 
of the Bills brought in, and form their own opinions as to the lines 
on which the affairs of the nation are being managed. They too will 
certainly vote if they can ; they would think it little short of a crime, 
indeed, not to vote. Of them, however, almost as many are under 
thirty as are over; for it is the young now who turn most eagerly 
to politics. Thus almost as many of them cannot vote as can. 
And even if they could all vote, all the experts too, they, the 
educated women electors who are really interested in politics, 
would be far out-numbered by the educated women electors who 
are not. 

At an afternoon tea, a few weeks ago, the question was raised 
as to whether ladies were interested in politics; and with one 
exception—and she was Scotch—the guests all admitted frankly 
that they themselves were not; admitted, too, quite cheerfully, 
that they had no intention of voting at the election which, as it 
then seemed, was close at hand. At another feminine entertain- 
ment, a few days later, the same question was raised, and practically 
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with the same result; for, although two ladies announced that 
they would certainly vote, that they regarded it as a duty, indeed, 
to vote, the reason they gave was personal, not political: one of 
the candidates was a friend of theirs. And on both occasions all 
who were present were of the educated, nay, the cultured, classes ; 
and were certainly not below the average in intelligence. 

Nor is it only among those who are up to the average that 
this indifference with regard to public affairs prevails. It prevails 
also, and very markedly, among many who are far above the 
average. Again and again I have inquired of women who were 
keenly interested in art, literature, or kindred subjects, if they 
were not also interested in politics; and for every ‘ Yes’ I have 
had in reply I have had at least three ‘Noes.’ Quite recently 
I asked two very able women if they were not going to vote, and 
in both cases the answer was a decided negative. ‘It would be 
quite absurd for me to vote, for I really know nothing about public 
affairs,’ one of them declared casually ; while the other seemed to 
think that it would be positively wicked for her to vote, so funda- 
mentally did she disapprove of latter-day Governments, their 
doings and ways. 

As it is with those women, so it is with many others of their 
station, I found in the course of my quest. The average educated 
woman, the woman of the classes, is undoubtedly more interested 
in education and social questions generally than the uneducated, 
more interested, too, in what concerns rates and taxes than those 
who do not pay them ; but, in purely political questions, questions 
of political principle, political policy, she is no more interested 
than the average woman of the uneducated masses. So, at least, 
it seems to me. None the less there is, of course, . wch more 
chance of her voting when the election comes. For she probably 
knows one or other of the candidates, and is therefore interested 
in him, or in something he has done, or is trying to do. He may 
be a friend of hers, or a relative ; and whether he be or not, she is 
fairly sure to be more or less in touch with him, or some of his 
people. Thus more pressure will be brought to bear on her, than 
on the average woman of the masses, to induce her to vote. Still, 
whether she votes or not, and how she votes, will depend in a very 
great measure on conditions that have nothing to do with politics. 

Were it otherwise, were to vote or not to vote a question to be 
decided solely by political considerations, I very much doubt 
whether the percentage of women electors who will actually vote, 
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at the next General Election, would be higher in the educated 
class than in the uneducated ; and I am fairly sure that in any 
case it will be higher in the half-educated class than in either. 

Unless all the omens be at fault, the lower middle class is-the 
only class in which the great majority of women electors will 
actually vote at the coming election. That they will vote may, 
I think, be taken for granted, in spite of the fact that a large section 
of them have lost much of their old faith in voting as a means of 
righting wrong, and with it much of their old dread of the ‘ wild 
wrong way of righting wrong.’ And the women electors in their 
class, we must not forget, come next in numbers to those in the 
working class. Thus how they will vote is a question on which 
much may turn in many constituencies, a question of national 
importance, in fact, and one to which any answer must smack of 
guessing. None the less, were I a Die-hard candidate, no matter 
whether Die-hard for reaction or for revolution, the constituency 
in which I would put my luck to the test would certainly be that in 
which most lower middle-class women are congregated. 


EpirH SELLERS. 





THE CONVEX MIRROR. 


Arrer dinner, coffee having been drunk and the evening paper 
digested, Mrs. Debenham, looking up from her knitting, asked 
her husband a series of questions. Francis Debenham, lounging 
luxuriously in an armchair, with his feet upon the fender and a 
reading lamp throwing a comfortable beam from behind his right 
shoulder, felt that the time for these inquiries had not been 
opportunely chosen. He was feeling benign, but not active, 
certainly not decisive. He could have responded easily to many 
things : to a compliment, for instance, to a caress, or to a request 
for general information ; but the inquiries of his wife Cicely—his 
companion through seven happy years of matrimony—were of 
a kind ill sorted with the after-dinner mood. 

Had he written for those theatre tickets? Had he made out 
the cheque for the children’s school bills? Was she to accept 
the Murdochs’ invitation for next week-end? And were they to 
return to their old rooms at Shrimpingham for the summer, or 
should they try the unknown farm in Devonshire? The answer 
to the first two questions was ‘No,’ to the third ‘I suppose so,’ 
and to the fourth ‘I wonder.’ Francis Debenham gave these 
answers kindly but briefly. 

Cicely Debenham turned out her reading lamp with a snap, 
and got up with a smile. She could depend upon her husband. 
The note to the theatre and the cheque were as good as written. 
She stood beside him and stroked his hair gently. 

‘Very well, darling,’ she said; ‘Ill write to Dolly Murdoch, 
and clear off one or two other letters for the night post. But 
you might think over the summer plans while I do so: I should 
like to write to one or the other this evening.’ 

So saying, she went to her writing-table at the back of the 
room, opposite the fireplace. Francis Debenham from his chair 
could see her reflection in the gilt-framed convex mirror that 
hung over the centre of the mantelpiece. She switched on the 
lamp upon her writing-table, and sat down. That lamp had a 
shade of stiff black paper decorated with painted fruits and flowers 
which glowed a dull orange. It threw one cone of golden light 
downwards upon the table, and another cone upwards on to the 
white wall above the shade. These were the only spots of light in 
the picture which Debenham saw in the mirror. It was admirably 
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vomposed—a soft brown gloom, the vague outline of a crystal 
chandelier, the dull mass of a marqueterie cabinet, and the slender 
silhouette of his wife’s back, crowned by wavy hair, against the 
conical beams of the lamp. Cicely sat upright, and was writing 
busily. ‘She is being tactful,’ he thought. ‘ Well, I must really 
make up my mind, I suppose.’ 

And so, with his eye still abstractedly fixed upon the convex 
mirror, he turned to inward debate upon the respective merits of 
Shrimpingham, where there were tiresome people and golf; and 
of the Devonshire farm, where there was a lonely bathing cove 
but no golf. The black silhouette of a woman’s figure in the 
depth of the mirror was small and practically motionless. An 
effective interior, he said to himself: so still, so harmonious in its 
chiaroscuro that it seemed fixed immutably, as if an artist had 
painted it. That figure might turn its provocative back to him 
for ever. How ridiculous! Well now, Shrimpingham... . 

It was a little while afterwards—how long, he could not say— 
that he heard the voice say ‘Good evening.’ He heard it, he 
remembered later, without surprise, and knew whence it came. 
It was Monsieur Jesaistout upon the mantelpiece. Monsieur 
Jesaistout was a china tobacco jar in the form of a little man, 
dressed in a black suit with a very large white bow tie, seated in 
an armchair. His face was thoughtful; his brow, which rested 
upon one china hand, was massive; his cranium, on which the 
continents of the world were pleasingly depicted, vast and globular. 
Without the head and face, which formed the lid, the figure was 
undistinguished ; with its meditative face and bulging cranium 
it realised the legend inscribed across its forehead—‘ Je sais tout.’ 
A sister, passing through Paris, had brought it to him many years 
ago, and it had followed him from bachelorhood into marriage. 

That ‘Good evening’ came unmistakably from Monsieur 
Jesaistout, who sat motionless upon the mantelpiece under the 
mirror, regarding his owner fixedly from under thick black eye- 
brows. ‘Good evening,’ answered Debenham, dreamily. These 
words, and others that he spoke, seemed to come from him with- 
out any effort of the lips. ‘I see you are reflecting,’ said the 
little man. ‘It is very interesting. I look at you, and you look 
at the mirror. What does each of us see? A reflection. All 
reflections are alike—momentary crystallisations of the flux in 
which we live. Their appearance of permanence, though false, is 
restful. Do you not find it so? One has only to adopt a point 
of view and keep it: life is then not a struggle but a picture. 
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I am peculiarly lucky, perhaps, in that way: my points of view 
are remarkably constant.’ 

‘ Of course they are,’ murmured Debenham. ‘ Your head only 
fits on one way.’ 

‘Precisely,’ responded Monsieur Jesaistout with quiet cheer- 
fulness ; ‘it is only due to the occasional carelessness of others 
that my point of view is sometimes lopsided. I am grateful that 
you are generally so careful of my mental balance. You leave 
me as I like to be, la téte carrément posée sur les épaules. But, 
alas! a stable point of view is not everything. This permanency 
is but an illusion. Your mind, for instance, though quiescent, is not 
at rest; and, if you were to shout ‘“‘ Murder!” from your chair, 
the charming picture that you now see in the mirror would change 
instantly. The amiable figure of Madame, whom I see writing so 
quietly, would immediately become animated. Is it not so?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Debenham ; ‘ but it would still be the figure 
of my wife. That would not change. Yet now, as I look at her 
back reflected in the mirror, it gives me the illusion of having 
something unknown behind it, of a familiar back hiding some 
mysterious front which I have never seen but only guessed at. 
I can pretend, at moments like these, that it may suddenly turn 
round and reveal, looking towards me, the face of some strange 
woman peering out of a mirror unexpectedly into my life. What 
if she should rise and come towards me? It gives me amusing 
creeps of curiosity and apprehension.’ 

‘ Bizarre, yes—you would call it so,’ replied the figure ; ‘ but 
less so than you suppose. There are possibilities, my dear sir, 
interesting possibilities of which you are not aware. Come, tell me: 
would you make the experiment ? Would you take the risk ?’ 

‘What experiment ?’ asked Debenham, lazily. 

‘Would you see the face of la dame inconnue, the mysterious 
unknown hidden by that graceful back?’ Monsieur Jesaistout 
spoke with animation. Debenham answered him as if it were a 
trivial matter. ‘Oh, well, it would be rather fun!’ He was 
dimly conscious at the same time of a slight worry that rose in 
his mind—like one of those little subconscious worries that inhibit 
our actions for a moment in daily lifo—which made him add 
‘ But what about my wife?’ 

Monsieur Jesaistout beamed reassuringly. ‘Oh, but she would 
be your wife all the same! There is a limit to these interesting 
possibilities, after all. A change of wife—you are surely not 
thinking of that, my friend. No, there is a reassuring stability 
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in Madame’s back—that hair so abundant yet so neat, that shape 
so slender but so firm, that neck so adorable—which is a given 
element in our point of view. The possibilities relate to what is 
not given.’ 

‘Well ?’ said Debenham. 

‘Well, my friend, there are moments of equilibrium between 
body and mind, such as you are now experiencing, when certain 
modifications can be made in appearances. By an act of will 
on your part, for instance, some slight modifications could be 
made in the probable appearance of Madame when she next turns 
towards you. You have but to decide, and she might appear, 
not as you expect, but—let us say—as she thinks she is, as she 
would like to be, or—pardon the suggestion—as you wish that 
she were.” Monsieur Jesaistout seemed anxious to present these 
possibilities as attractive. 

‘But, look here,’ murmured Debenham, ‘how far will these 
modifications go? Are they radical? Are they permanent ?’ 

‘How can I tell?’ Monsieur Jesaistout seemed to shrug his 
shoulders. ‘That would remain to be seen. It would certainly 
be very interesting. There is an element of mystery, of course— 
an altogether charming mystery. It might be but a slight modi- 
fication, you see: or it might be a change so profound as to 
penetrate to the roots of your existence. The risk, I admit, would 
be yours; but you are a philosopher. For the rest, it is easy. 
You have but to frame the desire clearly and the thing is done.’ 

“Yes, but I say——’ 

‘Let us then take those three possibilities, for time is short,’ 
pursued Monsieur Jesaistout, ignoring the interruption. ‘Madame, 
if I am not mistaken, is beginning the last page of her last letter. 
Shall she look round, when she closes her blotting-book, as she 
thinks she is, as she would like to be, or as you wish she were ? 
Consider well, my friend, and frame your wish. You have but a 
few minutes—say one for each possibility. Speak, then, and I 
wish you a surprise des plus ravissantes. Allez-y, mon cher.’ 

These were the last words spoken by Monsieur Jesaistout. 
Francis Debenham, to the best of his subsequent recollection, 
only then began to lose his attitude of amused detachment. Up 
to this point, stretched out comfortably in perfect ease, he had 
enjoyed the conversation of Monsieur Jesaistout like a passive 
spectator at an agreeable entertainment; but now, though he 
Temained supine as ever, he was beset by a growing sense of 
agitation. He was no longer a spectator but an actor. Things 
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were about to happen which vitally concerned him ; and the con- 
viction was borne painfully upon him that, unless he hastened, 
they would pass beyond his control. There came over him that 
nightmare sense of hunting fruitlessly over endless platforms in 
a hurry for a train which was due to leave the next moment. A 
burdensome heat began to oppress him. The silhouette of a 
woman’s back in the depth of the mirror was no longer flat and 
lifeless : it seemed now to vibrate with a menacing and sinister 
quality. There was not a moment to lose, if something dreadful 
was to be averted, and yet he felt hopelessly confused. There 
was a clue somewhere, he knew, if he could only grasp it ; some 
perfectly simple way out—but it eluded his grasp. A host of 
rapid questions formed itself feverishly in his mind, but no sound 
would come from his lips: besides, an agonised feeling told him 
that Monsieur Jesaistout would answer no more questions. Would 
it be fatal if he failed to make a decision in time? Yes, yes, 
without a doubt. He was alone, helpless, on the brink of a great, 
irrevocable disaster. He struggled to compress three eternities of 
thought into three moments of time. 

Cicely as she thinks she is—what would that mean? How 
little he knew! Past scenes, moments of intimate confession, 
passages of letters, long-forgotten phrases, rushed through his 
mind like a whirlwind. Cicely’s idea of herself was a good one, 
he was confident. His trust in her went a long way—but would 
it be right ? Would it really do? In many points, of course, he 
would agree with her, but there were others . . . good heavens, 
yes, in which she was mistaken. He remembered the argument 
they had had—he could see the bench on the King’s Parade at 
Brighton where it took place—about the matrimonial troubles cf 
their neighbours, the Tomkinsons. At the end, while admitting 
the justice of his attitude, Cicely had sighed and said ‘ But then 
I’m so incurably romantic.’ It was a little vanity of hers, but such 
nonsense, luckily. She thought herself intensely susceptible to 
glamour, ready to embark on the rashest enterprise that presented 
itself in rosy colours, defenceless against the highly pitched in 
colour or phrase. She sometimes apologised for being extravagant. 
That, too, was a bit ridiculous, considering that she had in her a 
vein of hard scepticism and, in the end, took very little on trust: 
besides, she paid every bill the day it was presented and had never 
outrun her balance at the bank. Yet, with this imagined roman- 
ticism went another amusing delusion—that the whole practical 
burden of arranging their joint lives fell upon her shoulders. She 
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saw herself, in spite of physical frailty, the pillar which held up 
the precious fabric. If she were to collapse, the notion was, all 
would go smash. It was a courageous notion, not to be openly 
combated ; but, if all this were true—well, where would he come 
in? Suppose that Cicely were to turn and come towards him 
now, @ little pinched with care, bravely but resignedly bowed 
under a load of responsibility, but with a wild light of incurable 
romanticism in her eye and some preposterous suggestions on her 
tongue for, say, an expensive trip to Paris . . . no, no, let her 
keep her fancies, by all means, but let them remain fancies. 

And then, the dear thing, she thought she was an irresistible 
fascinator. To him, certainly, always: her fascination was his 
perpetual pleasure. But she saw all men in the toils. It pleased 
her, though she pitied them, and how unnecessarily! She had 
confided in him, with complacent blushes, innocent compliments 
from his friends or from chance acquaintances in hotels out of 
which she had built declarations of hidden passion. She was kind 
to men because she was sorry for them: they were so excitable, 
and she had not the heart to refuse them a bit of excitement when 
they felt like it. All very nice and harmless, but passion—she was 
anything but passionate in the accepted sense. Sensuality repelled 
her: even he, her husband, had to be careful in his intimacies. 
But how awful if this harmless delusion became a reality, if 
men came buzzing round her like wasps round a honey-pot! 
Never, never: anything but that. He would rather that slender 
figure turned round a Gorgon than a Siren. 

This train of reflection, breathless, staccato, explosive as the 
molecular energy of a red-hot poker, was intersected before its 
conclusion by the fears and fancies of a second train. Cicely as 
she would like to be—nothing but her own looking-glass could 
hold that secret. If one could pick and choose, perhaps . . . but 
to give a blank cheque to be filled in by a wife’s secret aspirations 
—too dangerous for a husband. In moments of discouragement 
and contrition, of course, Cicely had repaid his sympathy with 
wishes for her own improvement conceived in his interest : he had 
done the same by her. All very pretty and proper. There was 
much in himself that he would willingly amend for her sake. 
Cicely, no doubt, wished that she were more beautiful and immune 
from time’s ravages, as if that mattered to him. She wished that 
she were richer: everybody wished that. She wished she were 
... Oh, a hundred little things ...a better traveller—trains 
made her sick—a better linguist, a finer musician, and soon. But 
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all these were but surface wishes. There might be more terrible 
things underneath. He was glad that he could hardly guess them: 
yet that was cowardly. A wife’s mind when she recalled her girl- 
hood and girlish aspirations, comparing them with the present 
. . . that would be enough to make any husband grovel, could he 
see into it. He was humble enough to admit that. 

There was one thing, in particular, which she had not entirely 
hidden from him. She cherished the conviction that she had 
sacrificed art to domesticity. Cicely would like to be an artist, 
Her early paintings had been good, full of undisciplined talent. 
Great artists had praised them. Had he buried an artist by 
marrying her? Who could say? His own impression was that 
her natural impatience would have prevented her rising above 
mediocrity. She was a sketcher, not a finisher. Yet how hateful 
the notion of having stifled her ideals : he loved her enough to give 
her anything that he could. A husband and two children... 
dead weights for an artist, but not quite impossible. Ruthless 
determination would have carried it, and she had not been ruthless. 
Had it been out of kindness only? She might say so: she might 
be wrong. She had given it up, yet she felt the deprivation deeply. 
He might give it all back to her. He had refused her wishes so 
seldom, and here was a chance to satisfy the strongest. But could 
he wish her an artist, gnawed by unattainable ambitions, restless, 
alternately exalted and depressed? No, he couldn’t, he couldn't. 
A longing rushed over him to take her in his arms and murmur 
loving words to comfort her for the disappointment. He could 
neither move nor speak. 

Time was nearly up, and no decision made. He must hurry, 
hurry, or the worst would happen. What a hopeless race it was! 
His folded hands clutched one another convulsively. One more 
possibility : Cicely as he wished she were. He had wished all 
sorts of things at different times—that she were physically stronger, 
better read, more methodical, a faster walker; but these things 
were all so trivial. Here was the greatest chance of all. There 
must be some fundamental wish, he felt sure, that would put every- 
thing right. A perfect Cicely would be a perfectly happy one. If 
he could only frame the great wish: if he could only grasp that 
illusive image and express it. It was his duty, his heartfelt desire. 
If he fell short now, how abject, how unworthy! He must struggle, 
he must strive, quickly, quickly, and there was no time—no time to 
sort out the elements, to sift the irrelevant. He was a pigmy delving 
in a giant’s waste-paper basket to reach the comprehensive, 
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simple and delightful formula that was certainly at the bottom. 
Images and ideas, vivid but half-formed, raced through his mind 
at delirious speed. If he tried to grasp one, a thousand others 
pushed it onwards out of his reach. It was vain, vain, vain. He 
was too feeble, losing the wonderful chance for ever. A sound of 
mockery rang in his ears. Too late, too late. A book, the book of 
fate, closed with a decisive snap. 

Fear, cold and terrible, seized Francis Debenham’s soul. His 
eyes were still fixed on the convex mirror. That silhouette of a 
woman in its depths was moving. In a moment it would tum, 
and he had come to no decision. What face would meet his eyes ? 
What woman would walk towards him? With an appalling sense 
of horror the conviction gripped him: it would be a strange and 
unfamiliar face, an incubus, to be with him for ever. Because he 
had failed, because he had been unworthy, his wife, his beloved 
Cicely, had gone: and in her place, in her very shape, would be 
a something, a changeling . . . look, the head was turning... 
a what? ... yes, that was the horror... a snark... sna-rk 
... Snark! In dread he uttered it aloud. 


‘Oh, don’t snore like that, darling,’ said Mrs. Debenham, as 
she turned round in her chair. ‘It’s perfectly awful.’ 

Francis Debenhan, still staring at the mirror, found himself 
regarding the well-known features of his wife. The mists began 
to clear from his brain: he could almost move his limbs. She 
was speaking. Dimly he just caught the words ‘ Shrimpingham 
or Devonshire ? ’ in Cicely’s familiar tones. With a racking spasm 
of will he tore his consciousness up by the roots and replied in a 
far-away voice: ‘Oh, Devonshire, I think.’ The woman’s figure 
turned round again and opened a book. Cicely wanted Devonshire : 
she should have it—-a poor second best for what she had lost. 
Well, well. He staggered up, rubbing his eyes, and went to fill his 
pipe from the tobacco jar. His stiff fingers fumbled, and Monsieur 
Jesaistout was slippery. A crash of china in the fireplace. 
Damn ! 

Mrs. Debenham, with a startled ‘Oh! ’—she hated sudden 
noises—looked round again. ‘I wish you would be careful, Frank,’ 
she said with annoyance. 

‘Sorry, darling,’ murmured Francis Debenham humbly. 
‘Only the tobacco jar. I'll go and write that cheque for you.’ 
As he passed her, he lightly kissed the top of her head. 


Onto WILLiAMs. 





OVER THE ANDES. 


Tue latter part of the railway journey across the Pampas of Argen- 
tina is made at night. The evening previous to the arrival at 
Mendoza the last of the daylight reveals to you the apparently 
interminable plain, with the sunset glow fading behind a skyline 
as smooth and unbroken as the horizon of mid-ocean. In the 
night the swaying of the train tells of curves that are being rounded, 
and in the early morning the steady ‘ chug-chugging ’ of the engine 
voices its protest against a heavy grade. You shake and rub the 
dust-curtain of the window, and in the wan light of the dawn 
observe that you are passing through a rough, rocky country, 
mostly dry and barren, and with no vegetation, save a few hungry 
cacti and occasional patches of lean scrub. The prospect does 
not interest you in the least, and you are about to drop sleepily 
back into your blankets, when you chance to lift your eyes and 
see the towering ranges of the Cordillera of the Andes bathed in the 
first ethereal glow of a sun that, for you, is still half an hour below 
the horizon. There are many sights on land and sea that transform 
for passing moments, all too brief, the common things of earth into 
the wondrous seeming of things celestial, but for exquisite beauty 
few to compare with the rose glow of a yet unrisen sun upon a snowy 
mountain range. 

Your first view of the Andes, particularly after an extended 
sojourn in the flatness of the Pampas, is a thing never to be forgotten, 
and, in my own experience, comparable to but two other sights— 
one, the Olympics cutting strange figures on the skyline above the 
receding mists of the Straits of Juan de Fuca, and the other, the 
eternal snows of Kinchinjunga as you look across the valley of 
the Teesta from Darjeeling. Nobody lies long in bed after their 
first sight of the Andes, and everybody crowds the platforms. 
You are still at a comparatively low altitude yourself—not much 
over two thousand feet—but all the mountains around you are so 
big that there is nothing to indicate (save, perhaps, the breadth of 
the snow-belt) that the peaks at which you are gazing are all over 
twenty thousand feet in height, more than five thousand feet 
higher than Mont Blanc or Mt. Whitney. Aconcagua, twenty-four 
thousand feet, the loftiest mountain in the western hemisphere, is 
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in your line of view, but with its summit cut off from sight by a 
lower and more imminent peak. 

It is but fitting that your first view of the Andes should be brief. 
First impressions leave their mark in inverse ratio to the time you 
are allowed to give them. When your attention ceases to be general 
and begins to fix itself on details, your view changes from impres- 
sionistic to analytic, and the object loses half its charm. Besides, 
if your initial glimpse of the Cordillera strikes you as it does most 
people, you are likely to find yourself on the platform in nothing but 
your overcoat and pyjamas, a costume not calculated to offer much 
protection from the chill mountain breeze, to say nothing of its un- 
seemliness. So you rather welcome the diversion when the brown 
foothills begin to run down to the tracks, and the line of snowy 
peaks, like the last of a cinematograph film, slides in behind them. 
You know that they are not lost, that you will be among them 
in another day or two; and with the memory of that first sight 
clear upon your retina you are willing to go in for a cup of early 
morning cafe con leche. 

In endeavouring to cross the Andes at any time in the autumn 
after the first of May, one stands something more than an even chance 
of being turned back at the summit by a snowstorm, and such for a 
while appeared to be the fortune of my own party. There wasalight 
fall of snow on the night previous to the morning set for our depar- 
ture from Las Cuevas, and it was only after considerable deliberation 
that the guides would consent to make the attempt. Their reluc- 
tance, I think, was due to the state of the weather (which was 
lowering and dull), rather than to any difficulties likely to be met 
with upon the trailitself. Fortunately, there was waiting to be sent 
over a bunch of five hundred cattle, and these it was decided to 
put through ahead of us as ‘trail breakers.’ These animals were 
started off at daybreak, and the passengers were not allowed to 
begin the ascent until the last of them had disappeared over the 
summit. It was also ascertained by telephone that no one was 
coming up the trail from the Chilean side, as a man, or even a pack 
train, caught in the wild rush of a mob of crazy cattle down a 
mountain-side would have had but the shortest of ehrifts. 

It was at the suggestion of a young Chilean artist (who was also 
an Alpine climber of considerable note) that the two of us had our 
mules saddled at day-light, took our coffee with the drovers, and 
followed them with their cattle up to the cumbre. It was his 
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thoughtfulness which provided a spirit lamp, half a dozen eggs, 
and four rolls. The sight was an astonishing one—one of the 
strangest and most thrilling I ever had the fortune to witness. 

The cattle were mostly wild Pampean steers that had been 
rushed through by fast freight from sea-level in less than two days’ 
time. Their thin coats were ill calculated to withstand the biting 
cold of the higher Andes, and their respiratory organs still less to 
meet the strain of dealing with the rarefied air of the very consider- 
able altitude. They were full of life from the snappy, invigorating 
atmosphere, and it was as amusing as pitiful to see one of them 
charge away at full speed for fifty yards, stop abruptly as the 
oxygen began to run short, and then stand still in dumb, wide-eyed 
amazement, its wildly throbbing heart threatening to burst through 
the violently heaving chest. The drovers from the Pampas—typical 
gauchos—were almost useless on their plains ponies, both man and 
beast bringing up quite winded from every sharp gallop after a 
stubborn stray. This threw most of the work on the mountain-bred 
Chilean drovers, who had come down to Las Cuevas to meet the 
bunch, and right manfully did they buckle down to their arduous 
task. 

As long as the bunch kept the trail everything was easy. It was 
when they began to straggle and break away that something had 
to be done, and that quickly. But the breaking away was invariably 
done in typical cow fashion—always by ones and twos and threes, 
and then only half-heartedly. Ifthe whole mob of steers had turned 
back at the same time they would have had pretty much their own 
way, trampling down all opposition and tobogganing back to the 
valley with scant opposition. Even a dozen of them could have 
done it if they had acted together. As it was, however, only one 
of the whole lot gained his freedom, and that at a prohibitive 
price. 

) This was a big red rack of hide and bones, with a four-foot 
spread of horns and the body and legs of a race-horse. With a 
vicious snort he broke from the train and came tearing down the 
mountain-side, his raucous bellows booming out on the still air like 
a foghorn. There was no time to head him, so one of the plucky 
Chilenos did the next best thing. Reining sharply off the trail, 
he put his big mule at a gallop and sent it full into the shoulder of 
the flying steer. The mule lost its feet for a moment, but the rider 
kept his seat, though one of his huge carved wooden stirrups, 
striking a jutting ledge, was split in twain. The steer went rolling, 
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but only to come up, still running, well beyond the cordon of the 
drovers. 

Forthe next minute it was about an even break between the steer 
and the cowboys, with the chances favouring now one side and now 
the other. As the bellowing beast came up from its fall, a gaucho 
—one of the Pampean drovers—let fly with his bolas or three-ball 
lassoo, and sent the animal down in a tangled heap. The ‘tie’ 
was an imperfect one, however. The great legs thrashed them- 
selves clear of the cumbering rawhide, and just before the daredevil 
Chileno was upon it the steer was up and off again. A dozen yards 
more and it had plunged over a ten-foot ledge into a drift of soft 
snow, and the drover pulled up, vanquished. Two of the Argen- 
tinos still had their bolas and, as the labouring body floundered into 
view, these were launched down upon it simultaneously. One set 
flew wide by yards, and the other, overthrown on account of the 
slope, only caught the tips of the spreading horns, around which 
they wrapped and held, crowning the determined beast as with a 
garland of victory. 

It seemed all over but the shouting, and to this end the artist 
and I sacrificed two whole chestfuls of our carefully conserved 
breath in a rousing cheer for the plucky steer. Pursuit was out of 
the question, and he had fairly smooth and open going all the way 
back to the valley. But even while the gaunt image of the fugitive 
loomed large in the lenses of our binoculars, we saw it begin to 
waver, saw the snow before it go suddenly red, saw the sinewy legs 
totter and collapse, and then the whole frame lunge forward and 
collapse into a quivering heap. It must literally have torn its 
heart and lungs to pieces by its frantic exertions in the rarefied 
atmosphere. 

Turning to their herd again, the drovers resumed their climb 
to the summit of the Uspallata Pass. Before the twelve-thousand- 
foot mark was reached most of the steers were bleeding from the 
nose, and for the last quarter-mile up and through the great snow- 
gate at the cumbre there was not a square foot of unbloodstained 
white on either side of the trail. There was no tendency to cut and 
tun during this part of the journey; only a heavy-footed, patient 
plodding, an incessant stumbling and pitching forward, and the 
uninterrupted drone of low, piteous moans of distress. 

The cattle were given a few minutes to breathe at the summit, 
while the drovers tightened girths for the downward scramble into 
Chile. The big red steer which broke away was the only loss to be 
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checked against the ascent of the Argentine side, for in spite of the 
sufferings of the rest of the bunch not another one had dropped out 
on the trail. Such luck as this was not to be hoped for in the more 
precipitous descent of the western slope. Not only was the trail 
steeper and narrower on this side, but the snow was much heavier 
aswell. This, coupled with the fact that the cow is about the worst 
adapted animal in the world for downhill work, made the remainder 
of the trip of a highly precarious nature. The fact that the hoofs 
of the cattle were still slippery from their box-car confinement was 
also against their making a good passage on the downgrade. For 
either a man or an animal to descend a slippery mountain trail— 
particularly if he is badly blown and shaky in the knees—requires 
either a lot of sense or very quick instinct. A tired and frightened 
steer has not a bit of the one and very little of the other. Whena 
horse or a mule feels itself going where the grade is steep and the 
footing uncertain, it sits back on its haunches and slides. A steer 
will occasionally do the same thing when it has time to think about 
it. If exhausted and panicky, however, it invariably caves in its 
forelegs as though it were about to lie down to rest. This silly 
action lowers it in front, advances its centre of gravity, and a 
somersault ensues. Any time when there is snow lying on the 
ground, the Chilean slope of the Andes acts pretty well up to the 
maxim ‘ One good turn deserves another.’ If a steer turns over 
once, it is rather more than likely to keep on turning for the next 
half mile or so. As the way is a succession of zigzags, one above 
the other, and as occasional stretches of the stone-wall-bordered 
summer coach-road project here and there as impediments, the 
steer usually stops on the trail; which is rather a nuisance, as it 
has to be hauled away by the guides to make way for the traffic 
to pass. 

The cumbre or summit was the point at which my young artist 
friend and I had promised to await the coming of the rest of the 
party ; hence, save for the brief vision our glasses gave us of odds 
and ends of the mad procession lurching along exposed bits of trail, 
we saw no more of the cattle drive. In these passing glimpses were 
exemplified most of the facts I have just mentioned about the ways 
of a steer with a mountain-side ; also two or three other things. 
Among these latter was the vindication of the physical truth that 
two bodies cannot exist in the same place at once ; in other words, 
that ten or a dozen steer cannot crowd along a five-foot-wide trail 
simultaneously. Whenever they tried this mancuvre, we would 
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see @ lot of little red balls go bounding down the mountain out of 
sight. Ordinarily these would have been total losses ; but this day, 
owing to the softness of the new-fallen snow, most of the animals 
survived the shock and were able to continue on their way. Only 
a half-dozen head were lost out of the whole five hundred in sliding 
down from the cumbre to Portillo. Considering the time of year, 
this was considered a most favourable record. 

At short intervals along the most exposed section of the winter 
trail over thé Uspallata Pass have been erected stone shelter-houses 
for the use of those caught out by storms, or who, for any other 
reason, may find it necessary to halt and rest. Occasionally wood 
and food are to be found in them (both are regularly supplied by 
the governments of Argentina and Chile for that purpose), but 
these are usually consumed, as fast as they are put out, by the 
guides and packers, who construe chilled fingers into ‘sore need’ 
as an excuse for getting free food and fire. These houses are built 
with thick walls and roofs of solid arched stone to withstand the 
weight of the winter snows. A small space is levelled in front of 
the doorway and enclosed with a stone wall, to be used as a corral 
for the pack mules. This wall is run part way round the house so 
that the lee of the latter may offer the animals some protection from 
the wind. 

There is always a strong and bitterly cold wind drawing over 
the summit of the Pass at this time of year, and, once the excitement 
of the cattle-driving was over, my companion and I found ourselves 
quite ready to defer further observation until we had thawed out 
and breakfasted. To this end we sought the interior of one of the 
stone houses and lighted, or rather tried to light, our spirit lamp. 
Alcohol is an uncertain thing in its action, however taken, applied 
or employed, but never so much so as when used in anything but a 
specially constructed lamp at a high altitude. Anywhere above ten 
thousand feet you need a safety deposit vault in which to light it, 
and even after it is apparently well started it has a disgusting habit 
of getting the sputters and going out for no reason at all. By 
nursing it like a sick baby inside your coat and keeping the cold 
air away from it you may sometimes make it burn long enough to 
boil water, but even then the water, on account of the altitude, 
is hardly hot enough to melt butter. 

My friend nursed the lamp under a cup of simmering water in 
which an egg had been broken for twenty minutes without pro- 
ducing a shade of grateful colour in the transparent white of the 
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albumen. Then I nursed it for twenty minutes, or rather I started 
with the intention of doing so. After about ten minutes I must 
have let a spoonful of cold air get in, for the thing, after a pre- 
monitory spell of convulsive coughing, exploded with a savage 
‘whouf.’ My flannel shirt absorbed all the water, of course, 
which was a mere incidental to the fact that it also soaked up all 
the egg. If the latter had only been half as much cooked as the 
boiling would have warranted one in expecting, there might have 
been some chance for salvage operations ; in its still liquid state 
it was a totalloss. After that we threw the lamp out to the mules 
and made our breakfast on lump-sugar sandwiches and egg-cognac 
cocktails. 

When we pushed out again we found our mules fast asleep, 
leaning over at an angle of fifteen degrees against an unexposed 
wall of the house. A hazy sun had risen from somewhere behind 
the sharp range of peaks at the back of Las Cuevas, slightly but 
perceptibly tempering the chill of the whistling wind. The valley 
below was still in heavy shadow, but so clear was the air that we 
could see without our glasses the movements of the packers and 
passengers as they bustled about making preparations for a start. 
For a while, as the way followed the route of the summer coach-road 
up the open valley, these bunches would scatter out and draw 
in again, as friends sought friends, or frisky animals cut capers with 
nervous and inexperienced riders. But when the bridle-trail was 
reached—the same we had followed with the cattle—the disorderly 
masses gradually resolved themselves into a single long wavering 
black line, which began slowly but steadily mounting the zigzags 
toward the summit. Soon the line began breaking into sections, 
where a lazy or over-burdened mule would fall behind and hold 
back all that followed it. At the turns of the zigzags the better- 
mounted ones would seek cut-offs and push by the others until, 
by the time the first mile of the ascent had been covered, the 
whole line had gradually sorted itself out according to the speed 
of the various mules. Some of the units always rode in pairs with- 
out changing their position. These were ‘family parties.’ Others 
also rode in pairs, but kept forging rapidly ahead. Those were 
made up each of a guide and a passenger, the former leading the 
latter’s mount by special arrangement. 

There was one formation which puzzled us completely for a 
while. This was a constantly changing bunch of riders who 
appeared always pressing in upon and revolving around (when 
the trail was wide enough to permit it) a single unchanging central 
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unit. This performance struck us as being most unreasonable 
and quite unprecedented under the circumstances, to say nothing 
of the danger it involved. We had followed the mysterious for- 
mation through our glasses for fully five minutes, quite unable to 
make head or tail out of it, when my companion’s quick perceptions 
divined the reason of the phenomenon. ‘ La actriz Espaiola!’ he 
exclaimed triumphantly ; ‘the caballeros of the party are paying 
court to her.’ And, surely enough, it was a Spanish actress who, 
so one of the packers had already assured us, had planned to set 
out from Las Cuevas with her saddle-bags bulging with bottles of 
champagne. 

Knowing that the main party would probably care to spend 
little time on observation on the wind-swept summit, we decided 
to have a look round while we were waiting for them to come up. 
The first thing that catches the eye on surmounting the cumbre is 
the colossal statue of Christ, erected at that point early in the 
present century to celebrate the peaceful settlement of the bound- 
ary dispute between Argentina and Chile. The money to defray 
the expense of the undertaking was raised by popular subscription, 
and not a small amount of it came from the United States and 
Great Britain. The statue is well in keeping with the event it 
was designed to commemorate and the idea—the triumph of arbi- 
tration—it is intended to express. The figure of Christ stands with 
one arm about a tall cross (the foot of which rests upon a granite 
pedestal), and with the other arm extended in a gesture which one 
understands at once as a command of peace. The unveiling of 
the statue was made the occasion of a great gathering of the people 
of the two republics upon the summit, and the military pageant 
held at that time stands quite alone among spectacles of its kind. 

The view from the summit is magnificent in whichever direction 
one turns, but it is rather more interesting and varied toward the 
Pacific. That ocean is not over a hundred miles in a straight line 
from the crest of the divide, but all sight of it is cut off by the inter- 
vening summits. The scenery in this, or any other part of the 
Andes, is on too vast and imposing a scale for a man to come to any 
adequate comprehension of it. Still more hopeless is the possi- 
bility of conveying any effective impression of it to others. You 
may think you can describe it until you try ; then you find that you 
are but stringing meaningless adjectives and shop-worn similes 
together. At first you are inclined to be disappointed at your 
impotency ; then you begin to feel small and ashamed that you 
should have presumed to attempt such a thing ; finally, like a man 
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covering up traces of guilt, you hasten to tear up and burn what 
you have written before someone comes and finds what you have 
been doing. There are some men who can draw better than others 
word-pictures of these great manifestations of Nature, just as some 
men can paint better pictures on canvas than can others ; but the 
best descriptions are only sounding brass and tinkling cymbal 
imitations of the unspeakable grandeur of the originals. Personally 
I throw up my hands and call myself off at the outset. 

The national boundary line between Argentina and Chile follows 
the Continental divide along the summits of the Cordillera, 
and the plain stone monument marking it at the Uspallata Pass 
stands not far from the statue of Christ. The Christo itself is also 
on the line, and it was the original intention to have that statue 
facing the south, so that apparent preference should not be shown 
either country. Through some error of the builders, however, or 
through the pulling of invisible wires, the great bronze figure was 
set facing the east—the direction of Argentina. Chilenos were 
much incensed at the slight they fancied had been put upon them, 
and the incident bade fair to stir up a war on its own account, when 
the Mercurio, of Santiago, was inspired to remark that the setting 
of the statue with the face toward Argentina was a dispensation of 
Providence for which all true Chileans should be highly thankful, 
for did not the country by the Plate need Christ’s attention much 
more than did their own land? Everybody laughed at that astute 
observation, and to-day a Chilean will oftener call a stranger's 
attention to the way the Christo stands—and the reason for it— 
than will an Argentino. 

There are stories told on every frontier of complications—legal 
and otherwise—that have occurred in connexion with the boundary. 
The only one I heard of Uspallata Pass was of two riders who 
quarrelled as they approached the summit. While still on the 
Argentine side, one of them stabbed the other with a knife, and 
then pursued him across the boundary and shot him with a revolver. 
The attack was wholly unprovoked, the wounded man died, and 
his assailant—after spending a few weeks in jail—went scot-free 
because the two governments could not agree as to which had the 
right to try him for murder. 

As the main party began to straggle up to the end of the grade, 
the guides stopped its various members at a sheltered spot in the 
lee of the summit in order to rest the mules and tighten the girths 
for the descent into Chile. Here the artist and I rejoined them, to 
come upon as grotesque a sight as was ever given to the eye of mortal 
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man to behold. There was only one thing in common among the 
heterogeneous units—their wrappings against the cold which they 
fancied was assailing them. These were such as might have 
awakened the envy of a Polar explorer or an Egyptian mummy. 
They were literally swathed to the eyes, so that there was nothing 
to differentiate men from women except the way they sat their 
mules. An analysis of the costumes of ‘ those present ’ would have 
baffled the critical eye of a society reporter. Ponchos, ordinary 
blankets, and newspapers were most in evidence. The ponchos were 
worn in the usual manner, over head and shoulders, the blankets 
as cloaks, and the newspapers as foot-warmers and chest-protectors. 
One fat young Chileno, on a foundation of his auto togs, had erected 
a mountain of covering consisting, as nearly as I could discern, of a 
bath-robe, an overcoat, a waterproof, a steamer rug, and a white 
woollen bed-blanket. Others of the men wore equally fanciful 
armour against the expected cold. The bundles containing the women 
were so fearfully and wonderfully constructed that it would have 
taken a bargain-sale advertisement and a laundry list to have come 
near @ Classification of their component wrappings. 

In spite of the fact that the way up had lain entirely in shadow, 
and that the same condition would prevail for all the snowy part 
of the descent, nine-tenths of the party wore coloured goggles and 
had their faces smeared with grease. Most of those who did not 
have glasses had blackened great patches around their eyes with 
burnt cork. And the funny part of it all was that the cold was by 
no means extreme, while the wind, except at the summit, was quite 
moderate. My hat blew away when we first came out upon the 
cumbre in the early morning, and I spent the rest of the day bare- 
headed without the least discomfort. My ears, hands, and feet got 
pretty well chilled while trying to use my camera on the summit, 
but they warmed up very quickly when I dropped down out of the 
wind belt. My clothes on this occasion—a khaki riding rig—were 
the same I had often worn in the tropics, and over them I had only 
a short coat of heavy canvas with a high collar. The clothes of my 
artist friend were, if anything, lighter than my own. Yet neither 
of us suffered from the cold, and we both had a chance to enjoy what 
was to be seen. Many of the others hardly peered beyond the ears 
of their mules during the whole passage. The grotesque caparison- 
ing of the lot of them was directly traceable to a single sentence 
in a carelessly compiled railway folder, which read as follows : 
‘Passengers for the higher Andes are earnestly advised to take with 
them plenty of heavy wraps for the great altitudes, a plentiful supply 
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of vaseline, or some other emollient, for the face, and dark glasses to 
protect the eyes from the glare of the sun on the snow.’ Human 
beings ‘ outsheep ’ sheep when once started, and when some of the 
party bégan making up as per the railway folder that morning, the 
rest fell in and floundered after. 

The esprit of the party was as bad as its appearance. They had 
been assured that the worst of the journey was down the Chilean 
side of the pass, and as a consequence were getting small comfort 
from the fact that the going, so far, had been comparatively easy. 
The blood on the trail from the passage of the cattle had also been 
working upon their nerves, the more so from the fact that someone 
had circulated the report that the steers had gone mad, started 
goring each other, and at any moment might be expected to come 
charging back along the trail. Several of the women had gone off 
their heads from the altitude, and these were saying all sorts of 
funny things to their husbands, the guides, or whoever chanced to 
be nearest them. Most of them wanted to be taken back en seyuida 
to Buenos Aires, but one of them was strong on doing the heroic by 
insisting that her husband should abandon her to her fate and save 
himself. Nerves are bad things to take away from sea-level. 

The Spanish actress and her satellites were the only really 
cheerful members of the ill-assorted party, and I suspected that 
champagne had more to do with their brave bearing than did sober 
fortitude. A single bottle of wine had been saved to be drunk upon 
the summit, but no sooner was it opened than the discovery was 
made that the only glass in the party had been lost. The artist 
came to the rescue with my tin cup, thereby earning the promise of 
a box at the lady’s show when it opened in Valparaiso. He ulti- 
mately came back, bearing the cup with a swallow of highly bubbly 
wine in the bottom of it; also Donna Dolores’ compliments, and 
would I do her the honour of taking her photograph sitting on 
the pedestal of the Christo statue? I had no great enthusiasm for 
baring my hands again to the biting wind, but, as I had already 
disposed of the wine, there was no way of avoiding it. 

Wheeling my mule into position, I ran out the lens of my camera 
to an approximate focus and waited for her ladyship to compose 
herself for the picture. Then it appeared that the capricious young 
thing had the audacity to want to be ‘snapped’ sitting away up 
on top of the granite pedestal, and at the very feet of the statue. 
To reach this point without a ladder or an airship would have been 
a physical impossibility for a steeplejack—a fact, however, which 
my wilful and distinguished subject refused to acknowledge without 
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a struggle. For fully five minutes (during which the wind swiftly 
but surely reduced my fingers to nerveless icicles), aided by a score 
of willing hands, she tried every possible combination to effect her 
ee ee work performed by that little band of devoted 
followers in endeavouring to make their lady a human staircase 
to the goal of her desire would have done credit to a trained troupe 
of professional tumblers. At last they raised her to where her 
outstretched fingers could just grasp the edge of the top of the 
pedestal; but alas! she lacked the strength to draw herself up. 
In spite of the utter hopelessness of climbing higher, she refused to 
relax her hold, and stubbornly clung there, crying like a child in 
the tantrums and frantically grinding her sharp French heels into 
the unlucky necks that chanced to lie in their orbits. 

Exhaustion comes quickly after effort at fourteen thousand feet, 
and it was only a fraction of a minute before the foundations of the 
human pyramid collapsed and went down like a house of cards. 
The Serora, who had been the apex of the pyramid, naturally fell 
the farthest and hit the hardest. Impacting sharply with the snow, 
she somersaulted and rolled. Quite the longest roll of the lot, too. 
Fortunately the snow was soft, so that she was little the worse, 
bodily, for the fall. Her temper, however, was in rags and tatters. 
Raging like a young tiger, she drove off in a wide circle the faithless 
friends who had ‘ let her down,’ after which she had a guide bring 
up her mule and lift her into thesaddle. Then she sang out Listo, 
and I, crushing the bulb of my shutter between numbing palms, 
took the picture. Thus ‘high art’ in the Cordillera. 

Our descent from the cwmbre was ‘ ticklish ’ in places, but by no 
means dangerous. The trail was very steep all the way, and for 
the first mile, where the snow had been pounded hard by the cattle, 
the footing was somewhat precarious. Over this part we had to 
keep the mules in the soft snow beside the beaten trail to prevent 
their slipping. Lower down, and later, when the sun reached the 
snow to soften it, the going was much better, and this continued to 
improve until it went to the other extreme and became slippery from 
eco bunch of cattle, going over on the frozen snow of the early 
morning, it had been quite another thing, and the whole mountain- 
side was torn and scarred where they had gone tumbling down. 
The actual loss, as I have said, was small, however—nothing, in fact, 
compared to the numbers killed in the two other drives that had 
been attempted since the first snowfall. The hoofs and horns of 
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many of the latter we saw sticking up through the drifts, and at one 
place in the trail we had to make a slight detour to avoid the body 
of a magnificent horse which, only two days previously, had lodged 
on the trail after falling for over half a mile. The animal was one 
of a bunch of blood-mares which had been bought in Argentina 
for shipment to Peru by way of Valparaiso. 

The summer coach-road was in condition to use for‘only a part 
of the distance, but it would not have been followed even had it 
been practicable. This road is a continual succession of zigzags, 
one below the other, and the temptation to save half a mile by a 
hundred-yard cut-off is always too strong for man or beast to 
resist, particularly on the downgrade. The mules were keener for 
these short-cuts than most of the riders, and many of the latter 
had fearful times in keeping their animals to gradients which they 
considered safe. 

The Andean mule is wonderfully sure of foot, and it is the custom 
to give him his head entirely and never to use the rein, not even to 
hold him in case of a stumble. Sometimes, of course, a mule will 
strike a place where his unshod feet get no hold, and then he simply 
has to go. But this is a matter of only the slightest concern to 
him—and to his rider too if the latter is used toit. The sagacious 
brute simply stiffens his forelegs out in front of him, lets his hind- 
legs take care of themselves, and slides on his tail, or more properly 
his haunches. Thus a considerable friction surface is created, 
headway is checked, and the sharp forehoofs, always gouging 
deeper, soon cut a hold from which he can regain his feet. The 
first time your animal performs this manceuvre, you will probably 
have to throw your arms around his neck to keep you from sliding 
off backward ; after that you will begin learning when to expect 
it, and to anticipate the disturbance of your centre of gravity by 
throwing your shoulders sharply forward and the feet back—just 
the reverse of your seat during the time your mount is picking his 
way downward on all fours. Old mules which have gone through 
six or eight winter campaigns on the Uspallata have all the hair 
worn off the outer part of their tails and hindlegs as a consequence 
of constantly resorting to this expedient to keep from slipping— 
which makes one glad to learn that there are no flies in the higher 
Cordillera, even in summer. 

One of these mules seems never to get in trouble save through 
the intervention of a fool rider, and even then his sure instinct 
usually pulls him through. The only combination that the mule 
has not something up his sleeve against is a hole in the ground 
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with a crust of snow over it. If it is not too steep the animal will 
often feel its way with its forefeet and so avoid even one of these 
treacherous pitfalls. But if a careless rider suddenly jerks him off 
the trail and down a forty-five degree slope over unbroken snow 
the chances are, if a hole happens to lie in the way, that there is 
going to be trouble. This usually takes the form of a head-dive 
and a somersault, then some more somersaults, and ultimately a 
stretcher for the rider (which is quite as it should be) and a bullet 
for the mule (which is a crying shame). Still, an imbecile in our 
party did this thing, and, thanks to the special providence that 
watches over his kind, turned but one somersault, broke no bones, 
and only had the wind knocked out of him. Neither was the mule 
greatly damaged ; but he was so disgusted with his late rider that 
he refused to allow himself to be captured, forcing that individual 
(who was a fat priest and much averse to walking) to pay one of 
the guides ten pesos for the use of the latter’s mount for the 
remainder of the journey. 

After an hour of this helter-skelter going down the mountain, 
we came at last to a broad and level table-land, with the smooth, 
dry coach-road leading away straight across it. At the farther end 
of this mesa three coaches were waiting, sent up from Juncal by the 
Villalonga Express for the eight or ten of us who had wired for them. 
Our mules scented a finish to their work, and without any further 
urging launched off at a swinging gallop down the broad road. 
Half-way to the coaches we caught up with the indefatigable young 
artist, who had walked or slid all the way down from the summit 
and beaten the best of the mules. He was also scheduled for a 
coach, so, telling him to grab a stirrup strap-leather, I took him 
along beside me in great bounds. I drenched him in a dash through 
a shallow creek, but dried him off in the dust of our break-neck 
finish to the waiting coaches. 

It was good to get down to the heavier air again, but I was 
genuinely sorry to give up my good old black mule. I tendered 
him my best wishes in a farewell pat, which meant ‘ Light loads, 
easy roads, and plenty to eat,’ and he snorted back something that 
sounded like ‘ No hope!’ as the coach wheeled round in a whirl 
of gravel. As we dipped over the grade to Portillo we could see a 
long string of the party still negotiating the zigzags back on the 
snowy mountain-side; still higher could be seen the pack-train, 
the great dark roads showing clear against the white background, 
with the metal on a trunk occasionally flashing in the brightening 
sun like a heliographic signal. 
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The coach ride is by far the most exciting part of the trans- 
Andean passage, and the drivers are quite the peers of the best of 
their kind in any other part of the world. To ride in a coach the 
whole distance from Las Cuevas to Juncal would doubtless prove 
very tiresome, but to reel off the last fifteen miles of downgrade in 
this manner is a most exhilarating experience. The vehicles pack 
six and hold four comfortably. They are, of course, like the 
mountain stages of the North American West, without springs, 
On the downgrade they are drawn, or rather steered, by four 
horses—driven abreast like those of a Roman chariot—whose busi- 
ness it is to keep the coach in the middle of the road and run so fast 
that it cannot bump on to their heels and trip them up. There 
is a brake on the coach, but it is there mostly for ornament, and, 
except in emergency, is only used to hold the wheels while the 
horses are resting on the up-grade. 

I cannot speak with any authority of the comparative merits of 
the system of driving stage horses abreast, as practised in the Andes, 
or by two-and-two, as is the custom in the most of Europe and 
North America ; nor can I say which demands the greater skill in 
handling. A mountain driver in any part of the world must, 
above all else, be cool-headed, steady-nerved and resourceful, 
and at the same time very deft in the manipulation of the reins. 
Associated with these essential characteristics will always be found 
a certain amount of the dare-devilry and recklessness never absent 
in one who follows a calling in which there is constant physical risk. 
In these particulars the wild Chileno Jehus are hard to beat. For 
delicate manipulation of the ribbons, finesse in tooling and aristo- 
cratic coachmanship generally, possibly our attenuated four- and 
six-in-hands offer the greater opportunity; but for slap-bang, 
helter-skelter, hell-to-split, live-till-you-die, cover-ground-and-sling- 
gravel kind of an outfit, give me one of these Chilean chariots every 
time. 

The two middle horses of a four are hitched together in regula- 
tion fashion. They wear a collar harness, and have a rein to each 
ring of their bits. The outer horses only wear breast-straps and 
bridles. A rein from the driver leads to the outside rings of their 
bits, the inside ones being connected by a short strap with the bridle 
of the next horse. Thus the driver holds four reins. 

The coaches are usually battened up tightly to keep out the wind 
and the flying gravel. There are but two places from which you 
can observe operations. One of these is with the driver and the 
other is on the step in the rear. If there is only one coach the 
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driver’s seat is preferable, but if there are other vehicles following 
close behind, the opportunity of seeing the gyrations of your own 
outfit repeated in turn by the next in line is too gocd to be missed, 
and the back step should have the call. 

The road for most of the way is the usual succession of zigzags, 
banked high at the turns like a race-track to help the coach maintain 
its balance in rounding them. As an additional precaution the 
turns are bordered by two-foot-thick and three-foot-high stone 
walls. The banking checks most of the skidding and the stone 
wall is always waiting to stop the rest. Sometimes the wall does 
useful service in preventing a coach from going over the precipice, 
but crashing into that solid pile of stone is itself not an experience 
lightly to be courted. 

It is worth coming to the Andes just for the sensation of being 
swung round a half-dozen of these curves at the ends of the zigzags. 
These are not like ordinary ninety-degree street-corner curves by 
any means. You swing through nearly two quadrants every time 
you double a bend, and the thing is done so quickly that you lose 
all track of your surroundings, miss some things altogether, and, 
again, observe anew the same peaks, glaciers, slides and lakes with 
the momentary impression that they are fresh features in the 
landscape. 

The coach swings off a level mesa on to a steep descent. The 
driver lounges carelessly on his seat and gazes dreamily at his 
turned-up boot tips. The coach gains impetus from the grade, and 
the horses run as though the fiends are after them to keep it from 
bumping their heels. The gravel begins to fly and the coach to 
rock, and the landscape fades to a dull blur as you jolt over a half- 
frozen slide of earth and snow. 

Suddenly your hair rises in horror as you observe that a short 
fifty feet ahead the road appears to end abruptly against a stone 
wall. You turn toward the driver and see that he too has observed 
the obstacle and is fully awake to the gravity of the situation. His 
sinewy figure is tense with excitement, and his eyes, the pupils 
contracted to pin-points, are fixed upon the rocky barrier. But as 
yet he makes no attempt to check the flying horses. These, intent 
only on their endeavours to escape the flying coach, seem gathering 
themselves to leap over the wall and off into nothingness. 

Then, slowly, you see the reins leading to the horses on the near 
side begin to grow taut, and at the same time perhaps a bit more 
slack run through the driver’s fingers to the raging brutes on the 
* off.’ 
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That is all he does, but it proves enough—just. An instant 
before the horses crash against the wall you see the inside one 
suddenly stiffen, settle back upon its haunches, and begin to mark 
time. The action of the outside animal is quite the opposite, 
He accelerates his speed and leans in at an angle of thirty or forty 
degrees against his team-mate, and, with his hoofs clacking against 
the base of the wall, dashes through a half-circle of which the 
stationary inner horse is the centre. The other two horses describe 
concentric circles between these extremes. The whole team, 
except for the sliding incident to the sudden stoppage, revolves as 
on a pivot, while the coach goes skidding in against the wall on its 
two outer wheels. As soon as the reeling vehicle has swung round 
and righted itself, you see the road opening up ahead again, and 
down this you go charging, to repeat the performance at the next 
bend. 

We had no mishap on our ride down to Juncal—not even an 
upset—but narrowly missed a head-on collision. This was at the 
last bend before reaching Portillo. A driver of an empty goods van, 
coming up the grade, miscalculated the distance to a turning-out 
place, and as a consequence we swung round a bend and face to 
face with him at a very narrow portion of the road. ‘ Loads’ have 
the right-of-way over ‘ empties,’ and ‘downs’ over ‘ups.’ As we 
had all the law of the road on our side, our driver lost his temper 
and made no endeavour to stop his team until it was almost upon 
that of the culprit. Then he applied his brake and jerked up 
simultaneously. The coach skidded and the horses sat on their 
tails and slid right on into the midst of the other Jehu’s four. 
The latter were restrained from bolting over the grade by a hair, 
and their fright was not to be wondered at. Immediately behind 
us the other coach was compelled to effect the same sudden pull- 
up to avoid bumping ours, and behind the second in line likewise 
the third. I have always been sorry that I was not out where I 
could have enjoyed the full effect of the ensemble—those three 
four-horse teams (the animals wild of eye and gaping with bit- 
strained mouths) sitting on their haunches in the middle of the road, 
the van team plunging and trying to break away, and the four 
drivers, each with reins in one hand and whip in the other, gesti- 
culating violently and swearing in assorted Spanish at the tops of 
their voices. 

The journey from Juncal to Valparaiso, down the peerless valley 
of the Aconcagua, was made by rail. 

Lewis R. FREEMAN. 
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DESOLATE HOUSES 
BY WINIFRED F. PECK. 


I 


Her Grace’s own woman had been sent upstairs with urgent orders 
to pack the trunks immediately. Out of the vast, gilded, mirrored 
cupboards she tore distractedly brocade gowns of blue, crimson, and 
purple, ruffles and frills of finest Mechlin lace, cloaks of rose and 
orange taffeta, shining head-dresses of gold and silver. Then, 
through the half-closed shutters of the high windows, in the stifling 
air of the summer evening, came the noise of men shouting, men 
running, and, most clearly of all, one man’s last desperate shriek 
for aid in the face of death. The woman turned and ran down- 
stairs to lock herself, with the upper servants, in the house-keeper’s 
room. If she was to be killed to-night, she cried hysterically, 
through the door, to the house-steward, she must say her prayers 
first, and nothing would drag her upstairs again. 

An hour afterwards a trembling housemaid was forced upstairs 
to the task. She dragged out great leather, gold-hinged trunks ; 
she tore down the scarlet silk hangings of the bed, and gathered 
the glittering trinkets from the dressing-table into a heap. Out of 
other drawers she pulled radiant petticoats, red-heeled brocaded 
shoes, fine embroideries from China, great hats with streamers of 
shimmering ribbons. Then the window tempted her also, and she 
too looked out. Just below in the cobbled street was a lamp-post, 
and beside the yellow, twinkling light something looked up at her, 
white, drawn, and distorted. It took the maid a minute to realise 
that it was a dead man’s face, and only a minute more to reach 
the servants’ hall. There, with the crowd of shrieking, maddened 
maids and lackeys, old women and boys, she locked herself in for 
the night. 

The dusk had deepened into darkness when Mary in her turn 
entered the room, a flaring candle in a tin stick to light her. She 
was the only being in all the vast, distracted household whom the 
steward could find to do his bidding. He did not suppose that 
the girl could be of any use. She was freshly imported from the 
Duchess’s Highland estates as a scullery-maid ; she could speak no 
French and little English ; she had never in her life seen a lady’s 
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wardrobe, but Her Grace’s orders that her trunks should be packed 
were imperative, and the Duchess expected obedience even in the 
face of impossibilities. 

‘Put the things in as best you can,’ the man ordered, as Mary 
stood, an island of light, in the vast, dark room. 

Mary advanced composedly, put down the candle and looked 
out of the window. The twisted, leering face of the dead man 
stared up at her, but the girl merely shook her head at it and turned 
away. The man was dead, there was no help for it. It was clearly 
of no use to think about him. 

She turned methodically to the great, gay heaps of scented 
velvets and brocades which crowded chairs and floors of the dis- 
mantled room, like some great flower-border smitten down by a 
thunderstorm. A huge mirror reflected her amongst them all, 
small and button-nosed, unruly-haired, clad in a skimpy print frock 
and big white cap, her feet enclosed in country clogs. But the 
mirror reflected also her quick, green, twinkling eyes, and a mouth 
and chin expressing all the determination of the Napoleons of the 
world. Without a pause the Scotch child of fourteen set to work 
on the nearest pile of hoops and rout-cloaks. Calmly and methodi- 
cally she folded and pressed and laid into the trunks each article as 
she picked it up, without a pause. From the street below shouts 
and screams arose again, cries of agony and of a mirth more terrible 
than agony. Only once she was tempted to the window ; gazing 
below, she suddenly put out a tongue of contempt for this heathen 
Paris around her, and then, much relieved, went back to work 
again. She was half-way through the brilliant, tangled heaps 
around her when she heard a step in the passage outside. 

‘Did they all refuse to come, then ?’ asked a very clear, loud 
voice. None of us has heard the voice of God, but we all recognise 
instinctively the notes of those who feel themselves His earthly 
vicegerents. Mary gave a start but went on with her work. 

‘Everyone but a quite inexperienced girl from Your Grace’s 
kitchen people. I told her to do her best, but——’ 

The steward was carrying two great wax candles and the Duchess 
swept before him into the room. Wherever her Grace came or 
went she gave the effect of a procession, and Mary bobbed re- 
verentially. It was the first procession she had seen, but she 
enjoyed it. 

Her Grace stared at Mary, and Mary looked reverently at Her 
Grace. She saw before her one who, but for her eyes, was every 
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inch a duchess. Her Grace had the great Bourbon nose of the 
period : it had won her husband the French Embassy. Her thin 
lips and delicately doubled chin, her voice and manner belonged 
to the Age of Privilege. Men were not born equal while this great 
lady lived. Only her eyes were at fault. They could be kind and 
even pitiful, as Mary was to know; but with their drawn lids and 
protuberant balls they were vaguely acquisitive and a little greedy, 
like those of a hen waiting for its food and scanning the yard in 
search of the best corner. Of course, a third scullery-maid had 
no business with such sacrilegious comparisons, but all the same 
Mary recalled instinctively a specially selfish barn-door fowl on the 
green between the burn and the hills in her far Highland home, with 
sudden temerity and homesickness. 

‘So they left my room in this state!’ said the Duchess slowly. 
‘I blame them more than these devils outside. You will dismiss 
them all to-morrow, Fraser.’ 

‘Yes, Your Grace.’ Fraser felt it extremely unlikely that 
anyone in the house would be left alive to give or receive dismissals 
on the morrow, but these considerations were not for the ears of 
the Duchess. 

‘You have packed all these things, child?’ Her Grace turned 
to Mary with appraising condescension. 

‘Yes, ma’am—my lady—Your Grace ! ’ 

The steward shuddered visibly, but the Duchess only smiled. 

‘Keep to the first—it is safest. You have done well, you’re 
a brave girl. I want you to be even braver now. I want you to 
come out with me to-night. Find me a dark cloak and fetch 
something dark for yourself. As quickly as possible! ’ 

Mary sped away, her eyes wide with excitement, but not with 
fear. The servants’ hall had been busy with tales of the devils 
let loose in the streets of Paris, but Mary’s imagination was very 
limited where devils were concerned. This strange transition from 
scullery-maid into waiting-woman was too fantastic to leave room 
inher mind for the other considerations. It was not so with Fraser. 
He, the lofty, omnipotent Fraser, was on his knees when she 
stumped back hurriedly—on his knees to Her Grace. 

‘I implore you, Madam, I entreat you! Think of the danger, 
think of His Grace. If he returns from his business before you, he 
will be overwhelmed. They will not admit you to the Temple! 
You will not be allowed to see Her Majesty. It’s certain she will 
be most strictly guarded.’ 
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*Get up, Fraser! Don’t be absurd! I must do my best. The 
messenger said she was dragged there as she was, from the Assembly, 
with no women, no comforts with her. I certainly go. Are you 
ready, child? What is your name ?’ 

‘ Her name is Mary, Your Grace, from Carlin, on Your Grace’s 
estates,’ moaned Fraser. ‘She is no escort for you in these streets, 
A man was hanged on that lamp-post but an hour since! At 
least, let me come to protect you.’ 

‘Certainly not. You must guard the house. This girl has 
shown she has courage. Come at once,Mary. Whatare you doing 
there ? ’ 

Her Grace spoke imperiously, but Mary bobbed unperturbed. 

‘ Hearing Mr. Fraser speak, my—Grace, of your going to visit 
the Queen and her being took to prison of a sudden, I was making 
bold to collect a few of Your Grace’s clothes for Her Majesty. She'll 
surely need change of raiment.’ 

‘You need not fear, Fraser, you see!’ Her Grace turned to 
the steward with a laugh. ‘ Here’s a girl with a head!’ 

‘Pray Heaven, Your Grace and she don’t lose them to-night,’ 
wailed Fraser. But he was unheard, for the Duchess had beckoned 
to Mary and was gone. 

Seventy years later, when Mary was dying, the parish minister 
adjured her to have no fears of the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
‘I’ve not,’ rejoined Mary. ‘ I’ve been through it once, and with a 
duchess, too!’ That was about the only time she spoke of her 
midnight walk through the streets of Paris on that ghostly August 12 
in the year 1792. Often in dreams the tall, dark houses, like men- 
acing cliffs, stood over her ; she glimpsed windows of mad revelry ; 
she felt herself pursued, as she was then, by a drunkard clamouring 
from Her Grace ‘le baiser de l’amourette’ ; she smelt again the 
rotting refuse and filth of the steps by the river where they sheltered : 
she heard again laughter and the screams which pierced through 
laughter. But fear itself cannot pierce as deeply into the human 
emotions as tragedy, and it was not till she reached the Temple 
that she saw tragedy itself unfolded before her eyes. At the gates 
her frightened mistress became a duchess once more, and a British 
duchess at that. Past bewildered guards with conflicting orders 
she made her way, and in an incredibly short space of time mistress 
and maid mounted a narrow stair and found themselves admitted 
to the scene which seared Mary’s heart and memory alike as long 
as she lived. 
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‘You can see no queen, for there’s no queen to see,’ muttered 
the man who escorted them. ‘ But go in and find the Capet family 
if you will.’ 

So then Mary saw the central tragedy of France that night. 
Outwardly, at first, the scene presented little out of the ordinary. 
The room was small, compared with those of the Embassy. The 
faded tapestries were of green, the chairs upholstered in tarnished 
green. Even on this hot August night the air was cold with the 
damp of long disuse. By a dying log fire sat a stout man, his eyes 
red, his curls flattened. A little boy and his taller sister crouched, 
crying quietly, on a hard couch by the window, and near them a 
black figure knelt silently at prayer. Facing them, as they entered, 
stood a lady, and as Mary gazed at her she forgot all the rest. Far 
away in her Highland home the child had dreamt of queens. She 
had figured them on golden thrones, moving through gilded halls, 
riding, smiling, in gilded coaches. They had worn velvet robes 
and mighty crowns, starred with all those jewels whose names the 
minister loved to recite from the Book of Revelation. Yet now 
she recognised that all this gilding, those emeralds and chryso- 
prases, were but the merest frame of true royalty that lived in the 
heart and eyes of one Queen: it never shone more brightly than 
when she stood dishevelled and weary in her prison. Mary’s 
Duchess was a chieftainess she would serve faithfully all her life, 
but this lady, with the slender neck and erect head, with deep, 
tortured eyes and a weary smile, was the Queen for whom she would 
willingly die. She could pity the stunned silent figure by the 
fireside, who was the King. But it would be an affront to pity the 
Queen : she was for adoration alone. 

‘Madame!’ The Queen moved forward to the Duchess at 
once. ‘Ah, my friend, how you find me! My house is left unto 
me desolate ! ’ 

‘Speak French,’ growled the keeper. ‘No English plots here!’ 

Mary resented him bitterly, for she could understand no more 
of the conversation of the two ladies as they withdrew to a sofa. 
For a little while she stood idle: then cautiously, her practical 
instincts all awake, she crept to the fire, and kneeling down began 
to make it up silently. Only once the man sitting by it looked at 
her. 

‘It is cold,’ he remarked, as from some far-away world. ‘Cold 
here, though so hot an August. I never remember so hot an 
August. I never saw the leaves in the Tuileries fall so early.’ 
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There was a pan by the fire and some dry rolls on a table. 
Mary glanced at the two children, and rapidly set to work to make 
two bowls of bread and milk. Noiselessly she beckoned the children 
to her and ia a moment they were by her side, eating ravenously, 
They said little, for they had learnt silence in the last few days ; 
they stared curiously at Mary, with big eyes in little delicate faces 
above their ruffled clothes and tumbled frills. Only the little girl 
fingered the parcel, and when Mary willingly undid it, she clapped 
her hands. 

* Ah les jolies dentelles! Ce sont & vous, Madame ma Mére!’ 

The Queen and the Duchess looked up, and both took in the 
scene at a glance. The fire crackled cheerfully ; the King bent 
forward less despairingly to the blaze ; the children were appeased 
and smiling. Some of the desolation was mysteriously lifted. 

‘ You have a faithful maid,’ said the Queen, smiling and holding 
out her hand to Mary. 

Instinct led the child to kneel and kiss it reverently. All her 
heart and soul she laid before the Queen as she did so, fiercest, if 
latest, of the many adorers of that ill-fated Princess. 

‘She was not afraid to come here with me,’ said the Duchess. 
‘ She is from my own Highlands.’ 

‘From the loyal hills,’ smiled the Queen sadly. ‘From the 
faithful sea. They breed men: cities breed devils. Be good 
always to your Highlands, my dear, for her sake. She has com- 
forted a very lonely woman.’ 

After that wonderful moment Mary’s impressions of the journey 
home were vague and transitory. Since she could not leave her 
body and life to the service of that fairest and most unhappy Queen 
of Hearts, she left her at least the tribute of all her thoughts and 
imaginations. Only one other memory of the evening remained 
in her heart. Outside the darkened Embassy, as they waited for 
the big doors to unlock, the Duchess spoke. 

‘You have done well, very well, to-night, Mary,’ she said, in 
unexpected Gaelic. ‘ You shall be promoted in my service, of course, 
and, besides that, take this.’ She drew off her finger a little ring, 
on which a pearl coronet surmounted a ruby heart. ‘If ever you 
are in trouble, show this to me and I will not forget you. You have 
brought comfort to a Queen to-night.’ 
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II 


THERE are certain families which naturally attract wealth and 
prosperity to themselves. Of such was the family of the Duchess 
who, with her husband, owned half the North of Scotland and a 
quarter of the North of England. Of such, too, was the family of 
Mary when, twenty years later, she married Peter Macintyre, 
crofter, of Carlin. It is true that Peter’s croft in inches hardly 
equalled the estates of Her Grace in miles, but whatever the Macin- 
tyres did prospered. Their cows seemed to be perpetually in milk, 
their hens laid prodigious eggs ; on their poor field, reclaimed from 
marsh and heather, they gathered crops which made their neigh- 
bours stare with envy ; their four babies were of surpassing size 
and strength ; they were never in debt, and they laid by fat gold 
coins in the admirable stockings Mary knitted in her odd moments. 
Old Mrs. Macintyre, who lived with her son and daughter-in-law, 
adored her, and even the Duchess, who was naturally surprised 
that anyone should leave her august service for so trivial a reason 
as matrimony, admitted handsomely that Mary had done well. 

‘Remember, Mary,’ she said, when she made her parting gift 
of a Bible, a guinea, and six flannel petticoats, ‘I shall look upon 
you still as one of my people, and be ready still to give you any 
help I can.’ The Bible was now well-thumbed, the guinea spent, 
the flannel petticoats cut up into baby clothes, but the promise 
remained. 

The Duchess meant what she said. She was quite convinced 
that she intended always to do her best for her people and her 
country, and yet it was through her that the greatest anxiety of 
Mary’s life came to her, and the greatest tragedy to countless of 
her Highland subjects. It was only natural that it should be so. 
To-day twilight has fallen upon strawberry leaves and coronets, 
yet even in that dusk a family of the Duke’s wealth and importance 
can do a considerable amount of harm. Our Duke and Duchess 
left Paris to the powers of darkness, to return to the full sunlight 
of the Age of Privilege in England. They had unlimited money and 
authority ; they moved in stately progress from one house to 
another, or from them to London, admired and courted by all the 
world. Had they been vicious they might have been a menace to 
society ; as they were well-intentioned, self-satisfied, virtuous and 
stupid, kindly and greedy, they were a menace to their dependants 
instead. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? In an age of 
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awakening they patronised progress; in an age of revivals they 
patronised life itself. They saw the world as their natural in- 
heritance and themselves as supreme benefactors. They had their 
parish ministers to dinner, and they thought very kindly and 
possessively of God. When such people translate their sense of 
omnipotence into action the world may well tremble. When God 
said ‘ Let there be light,’ there was light: when his earthly and 
self-appointed representatives follow him there will almost certainly 
be darkness. 

The light that was to illuminate the world, in the Duchess’s 
beady, hen-like eyes, was revealed to herself and the Duke during 
the early nineteenth century in a hundred different suggestions. 
The opinions and theories of the economic world were aired per- 
petually in society, and only one conversation amongst countless 
others need be recorded here to show how sentence was passed upon 
the Macintyres, and all the other unfortunate families who stood 
in the way of the economic progress of Scotland, and the augmenta- 
tion of the Duchess’s rent roll. 

‘ The condition of the Highlands is really a menace to civilisation,’ 
said a portly gentleman, who, framed by the pillars of a vast London 
library, might have sat as a representative of political philosophy. 
‘If you will believe me, Your Grace, your crofters and mine just 
exist in a good, and practically starve in a bad, season. Their 
tenure of life is to the last degree precarious.’ 

‘Look at the conditions of their existence, too!’ A gentleman 
with a rubicund face shook his head as he spoke. ‘ They have no 
communications with the outer world, no bridges, no posts, barely 
a road—’ 

‘Only one in all my district of Carlin,’ murmured the Duchess. 

‘—Searcely a soul can speak anything but Gaelic; bread is 
almost unknown. They get their drink from illicit stills, and it is 
poisonous stuff. Civilisation is unknown.’ 

‘What can you expect ?’ chimed in a third speaker. ‘It is not 
surprising that no Scotch property pays. How can such land, on 
the margin of cultivation, produce a living wage ? ’ 

The audience looked impressed. That phrase—the margin of 
cultivation—was as much a shibboleth of the moment as the Rights 
of Man had been in the speaker’s youth. Both were responsible for 
not bloodless revolutions. 

‘We shall all be ruined if our properties remain as they are,’ 
agreed the Duke, and at this there was a heartfelt murmur of assent. 
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‘There’s only one way out.’ The first speaker stood with his 
back to the fireplace, a Danton among landowners. ‘ It’s impossible 
to preserve these small properties on what is not really arable land 
at all. We must lay down our properties as pasturage: we must 
breed sheep : the Highlands must become a grazing ground.’ 

‘Out of the question for many parts. Consider the bogs.’ 

‘They must be drained.’ 

‘Remember the heather and the rock country.’ 

‘Those must be used as deer forests.’ 

‘But the tenants ? Their tenure is practically hereditary.’ 

‘Not in law. Legally our rights are absolute. They must 
adapt themselves to new methods and new occupations. I’ve tried 
the experiment in Cairnstewart already, and what’s the result ? 
Instead of fifty men starving on fifty holdings I have a prosperous 
sheep farmer with five men under him, the rent coming in regularly, 
and my capital outlay already repaid. It’s the solution of the 
Highland problem.’ 

‘What about the remaining forty-five?’ inquired an un- 
sympathetic listener. 

‘A few of them emigrated. I’ve moved the others down to 
the coast at Bolg and put them into the fishing industries there.’ 

‘ And they are doing well?’ The Duchess evidently expected 
a reassuring affirmative, but she was disappointed. 

‘They were poor fellows in any case,’ returned Cairnstewart, 
feeling for his snuff-box. 

Thus, after many such enlightened interviews, the doom of 

the Highlands was sealed. That population which, clinging to its 
hereditary homes and leaders, had survived starvation and hardship, 
endless recruiting and fierce loyalty to a fallen King, was sentenced 
to exile at last. The famous, or infamous, Highland evictions 
began. 
When men’s pockets are concerned progress is wonderfully 
swift. Only a year after this conversation rumours of a nature 
too dark to be credited began to steal over the North. There might 
be few roads, bridges or posts, but rumour is not idle, even on the 
margin of cultivation. 

‘It’s not true,’ said old Mrs. Macintyre, when the first report 
reached her from her nearest neighbour, who had come two miles 
down the glen in the light snow of a misty November afternoon to 


bring her the news. 
‘It’s not true,’ said Mary, when she came home from the byre, 
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to find the old woman crying bitterly over the peat fire. She had 
not the heart to tell her that the news had reached her also in the 
shieling that afternoon. 

‘It can’t be true,’ said Peter Macintyre, when he reached home 
late that evening, reeking of wet homespuns and unaccustomed 
whisky. ‘They can’t mean it.’ Nevertheless, he had in his pocket 
@ notice he could read little, understand less, and believe not at all, 
notifying him that his lease would be terminated as from the next 
May and requesting him to make all preparations to vacate his 
croft as from that date. It might have conveyed more to him 
and to the others if this blow had befallen any one of them alone. 
It is easier to credit individual than universal misfortune, but this 
was universal. Every crofter within reach had received such an 
order from the Duke’s factor, and all, in self-protection, refused 
to take the matter seriously. Obviously it was impossible to 
depopulate the world, and, in their eyes, Carlin was the world. 

Nevertheless, as the weeks went by, the truth was brought 
home to the Macintyres and their neighbours alike that some 
horrible change was on foot. The Duke’s agent rode over from 
Inverness during the long hard winter more than once, and David 
Mellor had no pleasure in snowed-up passes and frost-bound hills. 
Yet he came, with strange, incredible suggestions. 

‘ Ye should join the Army, Peter my man,’ he said once. ‘ Ye’re 
a fine upstanding man, well fitted for the military.’ 

* And who’d mind my croft ? ’ asked Peter. 

‘ After May that needna concern ye,’ growled Mr. Mellor. 

Only the next month he told Mary that she should emigrate, 
and in March he told Mrs. Macintyre dourly that she’d be a new 
woman and free from her rheumatics when she got down to the coast 
in the summer to the fisheries. But hints were of no avail. The 
Macintyres, like their neighbours, could not and would not believe 
in the new order and stayed where they were. With a black face 
Peter ploughed his few bare acres as usual, and Mary watched over 
her chickens. Only by night old Mrs. Macintyre would cry cease- 
lessly in her curtained-bed in the room, and no one dared to attempt 
comfort. 

And then at last the blow fell. Over the hill news came one 
Friday that the people of the shieling on the other side were warned 
that their houses would be cleared and they themselves evicted in 
a fortnight’s time. Next day Mr. Mellor rode harshly into Carlin 
and posted a notice on the kirk door. Men gathered round it with 
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set faces, women stood beneath it weeping: on Sunday morning, 
in the crowded little whitewashed church the minister brought 
home to them all its full meaning. He was an old man, very frail 
and very simple, who had known the oldest of them all from child- 
hood, and if David Mellor brought the message from the Duke, 
he seemed to bring it to them in its hopeless finality from God. 

‘ But a month more I'll speak here,’ he said in his broken voice, 
‘and then the sound of men’s praise and prayer to God will be heard 
no more in this valley. We must bow to His decree. Our chieftain 
bids us go, and we have no choice but to obey. God’s ways are 
mysterious, His leadings inscrutable. He sends us forth as He sent 
forth the patriarchs long ago, and though our earthly leaders may 
bid us farewell, He will never forsake us. Bear patiently, then, 
whatever He sends us. It is hard to go, yea, very hard to go.’ The 
old man looked out of the window ; no jewelled glass filled it, but 
the young larches in their spring green, the golden whin, the little 
hamlet, and the far-off snow-capped hill made as fair a picture as any 
wrought by mediaeval artists. ‘ But hard as it is we must submit. 
Be patient, my sons ; be brave, my daughters.’ 

The church had been very silent, but as the minister’s voice 
was suddenly still, the air was rent by the stifled sobs of the men, 
by the sudden overwhelming tears of the women. Yet, as the 
congregation dispersed few words of rebellion or of indignation 
were heard in the little group at the door. That was not in the 
nature of these men. Centuries had taught them acquiescence in 
sufiering : by nature and tradition they were loyal as but few 
races have understood loyalty. Their Duchess had turned against 
them, but they could not turn against her. Each man went to his 
home believing in the miserable truth at last, and yet utterly unable 
to make any plan for the future. 

Mary alone was an exception. Not without some result had 
she lived in the ducal household and listened for twenty years to 
the shibboleths of English and Continental revolutionaries in the 
servants’ hall. She made no confidences, she uttered no complaints, 
but at once she set her face to alter fate. She was brave, she was 
capable; she had Her Grace’s promise. To gain the Duchess’s 
ear was her one preoccupation, and the fortune which really does 
favour the brave was on her side. She learnt next morning that 
the family were at Inverness. 

After a respite of ten years from any effort at literary com- 
position it was no easy matter for her to write a letter. She spent 
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some hours over the sheet of paper she had begged from the minister, 
and in the end her appeal was very short and blotted with her tears, 

‘ Your Grace once promised to help me. Your Grace, I do need 
help now. I am Your Grace’s obedient servant, Mary Macintyre,’ 

With this letter, sternly buckled into her best black Sabbath 
gown, Mary set out next morning on a twenty-mile walk to Inver- 
ness. Peter tried to dissuade her, but in vain. She went away, 
and in three days shereturned. It was characteristic of her that her 
dress still looked neat and unstained when she walked into the 
house, and of Peter that he asked no question as to how she had 
fared. From the fact that she volunteered no account of her 
expedition he augured the worst, but to his mother she was more 
communicative, in her quick sing-song Gaelic. 

‘No, I did not see her, I’d little hope to. I waited for two 
hours without bite or sup in the servants’ hall, and in the end came 
Her Grace’s own woman to say Her Grace is to pass through Carlin 
to-morrow on her way to Pitdowie, and will stop here to see me, 
It’s all no use, mother, I fear; but it’s all I can do. Perhaps 
she’ll be sorry when she sees us.’ 

The old woman only shook her head. 

The next day dawned wet and stormy. Peter went out early 
with the two older children to fetch in peat from the hills for their 
last day or two in their old home. Mary thought of keeping him, 
to join her in appeals to the Duchess; but of what use was it? A 
mere glimpse at the establishment in Inverness had shown her 
how hopeless was her quest. How was she, a small unconsidered 
item in a great system, to have any influence with the great Whig 
aristocracy, buttressed behind its centuries of omnipotence and its 
solid certainty of its own virtue and majesty? God, said the 
minister, chastened those whom He loved; and the Duchess was 
bent on the same pursuit. No prayers, no past promises could avail 
now. 

She tidied up the house and gave the children their dinner of 
broth and potatoes, and then Mary sat down, powerless for once, to 
watch by the little window. From it she could see the coach road 
winding across the hill,down which the Duchess must come,up which 
she and her family must go forth to face the darkness of the future. 
The rain beat in through a crack and rattled down the big open 
chimney, damping the peat fire. Mrs. Macintyre, in her best black 
shawl, moved about slowly, busy as she had been for the last few 
days over that helpless, complicated packing which tears at the 
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heart-strings. She had taken down the little curtains and bed- 
hangings of which Mary had been so proud ; the patchwork quilt 
was in a parcel on the bed, its gay colours peering out of holes in 
the paper. She had collected pots and pans in one corner, and 
put some odd crockery into a wooden box with shavings. On the 
chest and tables lay a quantity of little old relics, waiting for some 
safe harbourage : an old tartan of her dead husband’s, the cockade 
her grandfather had worn in the °45, little socks of long-dead 
children, the miniature of a former mistress, ribbons worn fifty 
years before at a Gathering. Mary, with an aching heart, rose to 
help her ; but the old woman refused. 

‘Tidy the bairns and put on your Sabbath gown, Mary. It’s 
no respectful to Her Grace not to be in your best. Hurry now, 
there’s the coach on the hill-side.’ 

Ten minutes later Mary stood waiting, all feeling dead in her 
breast. The children were crying a little because their best frills 
were packed, the room she was so proud of was unkempt and dis- 
mantled. Overwhelmed by misery, she found that even the power 
of thought or speech had deserted her as the sound of wheels deafened 
even that of the pitiless rain, the vast creaking coach stopped, and 
a huge rat-tat sounded on the door. It was Mrs. Macintyre who 
ran to open it, while Mary stood stricken by the table, as, with that 
remembered effect of a procession, Her Grace swept into the room. 

It was that silence, that stillness, little as she realised it, which 
made the force of Mary’s appeal. Any conventional greeting or 
obeisance would have distracted Her Grace’s attention and spoilt 
the situation. As it was, on this dark spring afternoon, Her Grace, 
expecting to enter the humblest of her tenants’ dwellings, stepped 
instead, however unwillingly, thirty years backwards into history. 

The small room was not much less bare than that room she 
entered in the Temple long ago. The rain without and the darkness 
within recalled the dim prison of that distant day. The disarray, 
the little piles of treasures, the pathetic efforts at packing, carried 
her mind back to an earlier hour of that terrible evening. The boy 
and girl huddled together crying on the sofa, as in her memory a 
prince and princess had wept together once. Mrs. Macintyre’s black 
shawl disclosed as tragic and saintly a face as a martyred princess 
had once revealed toher. And in Mary, standing in her black gown 
before her motionless, the Duchess read suddenly and unwillingly 
the tragedy of that infinitely greater, yet no less unhappy, wife and 
mother to whom she had hastened with sympathy long ago in 
VOL. LIII.—NO. 316, N.S. 31 
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another exile, another intolerable calamity. For quite two minutes 
the two women stood facing each other, in silence, memories racing 
through Her Grace’s heart. 

In moments of great emotion it cannot be doubted that the 
wave of feeling from one mind influences another, that thoughts 
become common, memories attuned. Half consciously, wholly 
desperately, Mary became aware whither Her Grace’s thoughts 
were turning, and words long forgotten came to her lips. 

‘Madame,’ she said slowly, ‘ you have come to help us, you 
have come to comfort us. Our house, as you see, is left unto us 
desolate.’ 

Silence reigned in the room. Mary could say no more. Not 
for her were possible the appeals and fanciful analogies which rang 
through her mind. But Her Grace also was silent. The women 
who accompanied her stood waiting for the dignified reproaches 
and the short lecture on economic necessities which, through gossip 
from the servants who waited at table, they knew was to have been 
this peasant woman’s fare. What really passed they never knew, 
for Her Grace imperiously beckoned to them to withdraw. 

Relieved of their presence, Her Grace moved to the dying fire 
and spoke at last. 

‘Mary,’ she said, ‘I suppose we both know where our thoughts 
are now.’ 

Mary could only bow her head and turn to her children. 

‘ You pitied her,’ she said brokenly. 

‘ Yes, I pitied her.’ 

‘She’d lost her home and all she had. Of course, she was a 
Queen and had more to lose; _ but this is all I have.’ 

‘Well, go on, Mary.’ 

‘She was a Queen,’ repeated Mary, ‘and, of course, I’m just 
a poor woman. You pitied her, but you have no pity for us.’ 

‘ But I could do nothing for her in the end, Mary.’ 

‘No, you couldn’t save her ; but, Your Grace, she told you that 
the hills and the sea were always loyal. She asked you to be good 
to your Highlands. You could save us now. And on that same 
night, Your Grace, you promised you would help me.’ 

And then, on Mary’s brown, rough hand, Her Grace saw her 
own pearl and ruby ring. She could say no more for the moment, 
for her eyes were dimmed with tears. 
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II 


‘Is it possible that women will ever understand economics or 
justice ?’ muttered the Duke, as he despatched, unwillingly, to 
David Mellor, next day, an order rescinding the notice to quit to 
all his tenants on Carlin. ‘ What is the use of saving a few and not 
all 2’ 

‘Is the Duke daft ? ’ growled David, as he set out to Carlin very 
unwillingly on his errand of mercy. 

‘But what did ye say to Her Grace, woman?’ demanded 
Peter repeatedly, dazed by his sudden good fortune and the genius 
of his wife. 

It mattered very little that none of these questions were ever 
answered. Far from the turrets of the Temple and the scattered 
ashes of the Capetian family in St. Denis, undisturbed by revolution 
and ignorant of their debt to a dead Queen, the wives and mothers 
of a handful of crofters lived out their lives untroubled beneath 
the hills of Carlin. 
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UNCONSCIOUS PLAGIARISM. 


OrtcInaLiITy has been defined as ‘unconscious or undetected 
imitation’; and Andrew Lang defined a plagiarist as ‘any 
successful author.’ These somewhat cynical utterances seem to 
imply that originality is now impossible: a platitude which each 
generation seems to discover afresh. 

Nearly a couple of centuries ago Dr. Johnson wrote in the 
Adventurer (No. 95): ‘A coincidence of sentiment may easily 
happen without any communication, since there are many occasions 
in which all reasonable men will think alike.’ The Doctor was 
no severe castigator of plagiarism, for in the Rambler (No. 143) 
he remarks: ‘This accusation (of plagiarism) is dangerous, 
because even when it is false, it may sometimes be urged with 
probability.’ 

This is common sense, for an apparent plagiarism may be in 
fact a mere coincidence, but the author can only give his word to 
that effect : he has no means of proving his assertion. Moreover, 
it is probable that many who read the accusation will never see 
the denial. In his preface to Shakspeare, Johnson protests 
against the too facile way in which charges of plagiarism are made. 


‘I have found it remarked that, in this important sentence, 
“ Go before, I'll follow,” we read a translation of “ I prae, sequar.” 
I have been told that when Caliban, after a pleasing dream, says : 
“I cry’d to sleep again,” the author imitates Anacreon, who had, 
like every other man, the same wish on the same occasion.’ 


These are exaggerated instances, but had Johnson’s knowledge 
of Shakspeare’s contemporaries been as great as that of modern 
editors, he could not but have remarked on the amazing number 
of parallel passages in the plays of the period. As Mr. Harold 
Bayley tells us in ‘The Shakspeare Symphony,’ in Shakspeare’s 
time no poet had any compunction in appropriating another's 
similes and metaphors. He gives hundreds of instances, and 
states that ‘ Hardly a week passes without some writer discover- 
ing and pointing out fresh and inexplicable plagiarisms and 
“‘ coincidences,” and this field is quite exhaustless.’ 

But coincidences are often not inexplicable: they are almost 
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inevitable when similar minds attack similar subjects. Which 
cases of parallelism should be labelled ‘theft’ and which ‘ coin- 
cidence,’ each reader must decide for himself. Nor are plagiar- 
isms more inexplicable if by general consent they are. permissible, 
as Mr. Bayley asserts that they were in Shakspeare’s time. 

Mr. T. E. Crispe, K.C., in his Reminiscences, gives an instance 
of how writers may independently use the same simile without 
intentional plagiarising. 

‘ Montaigne, on the subject of marriage, writes : 

‘«Tt happens as with cages—the birds without despair to get 
in, and those within despair of getting out.” 

‘Quitard. «Le mariage est comme une forteresse assiégée : ceux 
qui sont dehors veulent y entrer, et ceux qui sont dedans veulent 


sortir.” 
‘Emerson. ‘‘Is not marriage an open question, when it is 


alleged from the beginning of the world that such as are in the 
institution wish to get out, and such as are out wish to get in ?”’ 


So distinguished an essayist as Quitard would certainly not 
have plagiarised so well known an author as Montaigne, whilst 
the quotation from Emerson implies that the idea was common 


property, and not the author’s original thought. 

The exposed plagiarist, when detected, is always anxious to 
clear himself by the old adage, ‘great wits jump.’ Of this an 
amusing example is given by Sheridan in The Critic, Act iii. 


‘Sneer. Haven’t I heard that line before ? 
Puff. No, I fancy not.—Where, pray ? 
Dangle. Yes, I think there is something like it in Othello. 
Puff. Gad! now you put me in mind o’t, I believe there 1s— 
but that’s of no consequence ; all that can be said is, that two 
people happened to hit upon the same thought,—and Shakspeare 
made use of it first, that’s all.’ 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it is therefore 
difficult to decide whether an author is guilty of conscious or 
unconscious plagiarism ; though there are various instances of 
authors protesting against the appropriation of their ideas. We 
need only refer in confirmation to Greene’s oft-quoted attack 
on Shakspeare in ‘A Groat’s-worth of Wit,’ describing him as ‘an 
upstart Crow, beautified in our feathers.’ But literary honesty 
became more prevalent in the eighteenth century ; partly because 
the booksellers (publishers) objected to the piracy of works which 
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were their copyright ; and, as we have seen, by the time of Dr. 
Johnson plagiarism was an acknowledged literary offence, if not 
a very scandalous one. 

But in the half-century following Johnson’s pronouncement, 
the sensitiveness of authors to the accusation of plagiarism sensibly 
increased. The comparatively indifferent attitude of Johnson was 
abandoned, and critics were keener to detect supposed thefts, 
and authors more indignant when accused of them. But it is of 
course impossible for any man to be acquainted with the whole 
body of literature, even on his own subject, and with every desire 
to be original the author is bound to use a phrase or an epithet 
which has done duty before—probably several times. Sir Walter 
Scott gives an instance which, no doubt, was but a typical one. 


‘ When first I knew Hogg he used to send me his poetry, and was 
both indignant and horrified when I pointed out to him parallel 
passages in others whom he had never read, but whom all the 
world would have sworn he had copied.’ 


Exactly the same treatment was meted out to Scott himself. 
Captain Medwin one day found Byron reading Scott, of whom he 


was an ardent admirer. 


‘ « How difficult to say anything new ! ” remarked Byron to his 
visitor. ‘ This page, for instance, is a brilliant one ; it is full of wit. 
But let us see how much is original. This passage (continued his 
Lordship) comes from Shakspeare; this bon mot from one of 
Sheridan’s comedies ; this observation from another writer ; and 
yet the ideas are new moulded, and perhaps Scott was not aware 
of their being plagiarisms. It is a bad thing to have a good 
memory.” 

‘« T should not like to have you for a critic!” observed Captain 
Medwin.’ 

‘ « Set a thief to catch a thief,” was the reply.’ (Notes and Queries, 
Sept. 26, 1857.) 


A truth is often spoken in jest, for Byron was a conscious 
plagiarist if we may credit his own assertion. In ‘Salad for the 
Social,’ by F. S., I find it related that 


‘Moore, once observing Byron with a book full of paper-marks, 
asked him what it was. “ Only a book,” he answered, “from 
which I am trying to crib; as I do whenever I can; and that’s 
the way I get the character of an original poet.” ’ 
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Scott, however, had no need to borrow from others, and when 
he did so it was no doubt unintentionally, for he had the modern 
author’s fear of the accusation of not being original. 

In Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ (vol. iii) we learn that Scott writes of a 
letter from a person who called himself ‘ Detector,’ which ‘ proved 
me guilty of stealing a passage from one of Vida’s Latin poems 
which I had never seen or heard of.’ The passage was the well 
known couplet : 


‘When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!’ 


and the reference of ‘ Detector’ was to Vida, ‘Ad Eranen’ (el. 
IL. v. 21): 


‘Cum dolor atque supercilio gravis imminet angor, 
Fungeris angelico sola ministerio.’ 


No doubt the coincidence seemed very suspicious, but it had 
an easy explanation. The whole thing was a hoax: there are no 
such lines and no such poem in Vida. 

This was not Scott’s only annoying experience of the kind, as 


appears from the pages of Lockhart. In the London Courier of 
September 15, 1810, appeared an article signed ‘8.T.C.’ (the well- 
known initials of Coleridge), charging him with being a plagiarist, 
especially from Coleridge. Southey wrote to Coleridge, and having 
obtained from him an indignant denial of his authorship of the 
article, he forwarded it to Scott, who replied as follows :— 


‘I have not the least hesitation in saying to you that I was 
unconscious at the time of appropriating the goods of others, 
although I have not the least doubt that several of the passages 
must have been running in my head.’ 


Coleridge himself was almost morbidly sensitive to any impu- 
tation of plagiarism. In a letter to Southey of February 8, 1813, 
he apologises for ‘ thefts from Wallenstein ’ in his play of Remorse : 


‘they came on compulsion from the necessity of haste, and do not 
lie on my conscience, being partly thefts from myself. 

‘The obscurest Haunt of all our mountains ” 
I did not recognise as Wordsworth till after the play was all printed.’ 


(‘Letters of S. T. Coleridge,’ vol. ii. p. 608.) 
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This particular line was supposed to be a plagiarism of Words- 
worth’s 
‘ It is the loveliest place of all these hills.’ 


He must have been a hypercritic who detected any theft in 
two such dissimilar lines, and Coleridge need hardly have troubled 
to exculpate himself. 

Yet by one of those strange inconsistencies sometimes found 
in poets, we find Lamb in a letter of March 17, 1800, stating that 
Coleridge had suggested to him ‘ the forgery of a supposed MS. of 
Burton, the anatomist of melancholy.’ (Lamb’s ‘ Letters.’ 
Ainger.) It is true that this was thirteen years earlier, and 
possibly by forgery he meant no more than an imitation. This 
is the more probable because in October of the same year Lamb 
writes of ‘two imitations of Burton.’ 

Coleridge’s own sensitiveness of the charge of want of origin- 
ality ought to have made him careful how he accused others. 

ret we find him roundly asserting that ‘all that is true in Horne 
Tooke’s book (‘‘ The Diversions of Purley ”’) is taken from Lennep.’ 
But Lennep’s book was not published till 1790: four years after 
the first part of the Diversions. (J. M. Robertson, ‘ Essays towards 
a Critical Method.’) 

The more popular a poet is the more criticism he receives, and 
the more eager is the detector of plagiarism to justify his existence. 
Naturally Tennyson has been the target for numerous commen- 
tators who have discovered parallel passages in the works of 
earlier poets. For example, Sir Edward Cook in ‘ More Literary 
Recreations ’ points out that ‘I would be the jewel that trembles 
in her ear,’ etc., from ‘ The Miller’s Daughter,’ is near ‘ to an ode 
of Ronsard, of which the original was a well-known piece of the 
Pseudo-Anacreon.’ 

Mr. Walsh observes that the lines : 


‘For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God,’ 


can be paralleled in the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and by passages 
in Pope and Waller. Sir Edward also writes: 


‘Mr. Churton Collins, in his “ Illustrations to Tennyson,” brought 
immense reading and memory to bear upon collecting other such 
parallels, and in the case of ‘In Memoriam” Mr. Andrew Bradley 
has added to the number.’ 
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He has, indeed! His examples are divided into three classes : 
(1) conscious borrowing (with which we have no concern); (2) 
cases where @ phrase is retained in the memory, perhaps for years, 
and is unconsciously reproduced ; (3) cases where a similarity of 
phrase or thought is only coincidence. It is the second class to 
which Mr. Bradley refers the majority of the instances ; he con- 
cludes that Tennyson ‘was more than commonly subject to this 
trick of memory.’ Unconsciously he reproduced more epithets 
and phrases than (say) Shelley or Keats. In the ‘ Poems by Two 
Brothers’ he showed a scrupulousness in acknowledging his 
indebtedness. 

Like many poets, Tennyson was thin-skinned. He resented 
the charges of borrowing from others, charges often made unjustly. 
Thus he writes to a correspondent who thought he had detected 


a plagiarism : 
















‘Are not human eyes all over the world looking at the same 
objects, and must there not consequently be coincidences of thought 
and impressions and expressions? It is scarcely possible for 
anyone to say or write anything in this late time of the world to 
which, in the rest of the literature of the world, a parallel could not 


somewhere be found.’ 
















Again he protested against the accusation that he had taken 
partly from Beaumont and Fletcher and partly from Shakspeare 
the line in ‘ The Princess’ : 

‘Like bottom agates in clear sea.’ 







He had himself invented the epithet whilst bathing in Wales. 
( Tennyson. A Memoir,’ Vol. 2.) When editors agreed that the 


line : 






‘The moaning of the homeless sea’ 





was partly taken from Horace’s 





‘ gementis littora Bospori,’ 





he exclaimed: ‘Fools! as if no one had heard the sea moan 
except Horace.’ (‘More Literary Recreations.’) 
One more quotation from his letters on the subject. 







‘There is, I fear,’ wrote Tennyson, ‘a prosaic set growing up 
among us—editors of booklets, bookworms, index-hunters, or men 
of great memories and no imagination, who believe . . . (that the 
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poet) is for ever poking his nose between the pages of some old 
volume in order to see what he can appropriate. They will not 
‘allow one to say “ Ring the Bell,” without finding that we have 
taken it from Sir Philip Sidney, or even to use such a simple 
expression as the ocean “roars,” without finding out the precise 
verse in Homer or Horace from which we have plagiarised it.’ 


Wordsworth long ago took the same view: in his letter to 
Scott about his ‘ Dryden ’ he suggested 


‘notes pointing out authors to whom the poet has been indebted, 
not in the fiddling way of phrase here and phrase there (which is 
detestable as a general practice), but where he has essential obliga- 
tions either as to matter or manner.’ 


When in 1871 Bret Harte’s ‘ Heathen Chinee’ was published, 
numerous imitations appeared, and one called ‘Three Aces’ was 
attributed to Mark Twain. He wrote protesting that he was not 
the author of the ‘ plagiarism entitled ‘‘ Three Aces” .. . It is 
hard to be accused of plagiarism—a crime I never have committed 
in my life.’ (‘ Letters,’ 105-6.) Later on he writes: 


‘The reference to Bret Harte reminds me that I often accused 
him of being a deliberate imitator of Dickens; and this in tum 
reminds me that I have charged unconscious plagiarism upon 
Charley Warner ; and this in turn reminds me that I have been 
delighting my soul for two weeks over a bran-new and ingenious 
way of beginning a novel—and behold, all at once it flashes upon 
me that Charley Warner originated the idea three years ago and 
told me about it! Aha! So much for self-righteousness! I am 
well repaid. . . . I would not wonder if I am the worst literary 
thief in the world, without knowing it.’ 


To be liable to reproduce without intention ideas or phrases 
which are supposedly original, but which are really only dormant 
reminiscences, is one of the drawbacks of possessing a strong 
memory such as Mark Twain’s. 

Macaulay lamented the danger to which he was exposed from 
his inability to forget, and in the later editions of his Essay on 
Johnson he has a note acknowledging that a ‘ passage bears a 
very close resemblance to a passage in the Rambler, No. 20. The 
resemblance may possibly be the effect of unconscious plagiarism.’ 

As we have seen, Byron was conscious of the danger of a strong 
memory. The American dramatist, Bronson Howard, was forced 
to make it a rule never to read plays sent to him by young authors, 
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after an unpleasant experience. He was accused by a fellow 
author of having appropriated the plot of a play sent to him to 
read many years previously. He had totally forgotten all about 
it, but acknowledged that the idea which he had thought his own 
might have been suggested by the play which he had read so long 
before. 

Of a different class is the case of Sir A. W. Pinero’s early play 
‘The Squire,’ traced by the critics to Mr. Hardy’s ‘ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,’ which the dramatist had not read. I have notes 
of several similar instances. 

Stevenson would certainly be acknowledged to be an original 
writer, who has given ample proof of powers independent of the 
necessity of borrowing from anyone. Yet read what he writes in 
the preface to ‘ Treasure Island.’ 


‘It is my debt to Washington Irving that exercises my con- 
science, and justly so, for I believe plagiarism was rarely carried 
farther. I chanced to pick up the “ Tales of a Traveler’ some 
years ago, with a view to an anthology of prose narrative, and the 
book flew up and struck me; Billy Bones, his chest, etc. . . . all 
were the property of Washington Irving. But I had no guess of it 
then, as I sat writing by the fireside. . . . It seemed to me as 
original as sin.” 


A correspondent of Notes and Queries (January 25, 1890) 
points out a somewhat remarkable similarity in the plot of Zola’s 
short story ‘La Mort d’Olivier Bécaille’ and of Marie Corelli’s 
‘Vendetta.’ 


‘Both novels are written autobiographically, and open almost 
in the same words. The heroes of both were buried alive, and 
escaped in much the same improbable manner, and came back 
to life only to find their wives unfaithful to their memory. There 
the analogy ends.’ 


In such cases as these—and they are by no means rare—each 
reader must decide for himself whether the similarity is accidental 
or otherwise. It would be too much to ask of a novelist or drama- 
tiss never to appropriate a situation already used, in view of the 
fact that such situations are limited ; Signor Polti estimates that 
there are but thirty-six, excluding variations. But all must agree 
that to take the plot of another writer without acknowledgment 
is an unjustifiable proceeding nowadays, however innocent it may 
have been in the age of Shakspeare. 
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A still more recent instance appeared in the Daily Mail of 
April 2, 1920. ‘M. Pierre Benoit, the author of ‘‘ L’Atlantide,” 
who was alleged by the French Quarterly to have plagiarised Sir 
H. Rider Haggard’s celebrated novel “‘ She,” has begun proceedings 
for damages.’ I do not know the result of his action, but presum- 
ably he convinced the court of the truth of his statement that he 
had never read the book, as I see from the Observer of October 10, 
1920, that he was the recipient of the decoration of the Légion 
@ Honneur. 

It does therefore seem that it would be wise to remember Dr. 
Johnson’s advice, and be chary of accusing an author of plagiarism,— 
though, if convicted, he deserves little pity. Sir Owen Seaman 
sums up the matter excellently in a verse from ‘In Praise of 
Commonplace,’ which I take the liberty of quoting. 


‘There’s nothing new this time of day. 
No bard should blush to be a debtor 
To those who had the earlier say, 
So long as he can do it better ; 
The form’s the thing; to poets dead 
And crowned in heaven, we give the credit 
Not half so much for what they said 
As for the jolly way they said it.’ 
H. M. Pau. 
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NOTES OF A THREE-DAYS’ TOUR TO THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


AUGUST, 1842.—T. CARLYLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


[Tae Hon. StepHEN Sprine Rice, Carlyle’s host in this Tour, was 
the eldest son of Thomas Spring Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Viscount Melbourne’s second administration, and held the post of 
Chairman of the Board of Customs. Stephen’s eldest sister was the 
Miss Spring Rice who took so much interest in Carlyle’s first course 
of Lectures, and who shortly afterwards became the wife of James 
Marshall of Leeds, one of Carlyle’s most kind and generous friends. 
In 1838 Carlyle was invited to an At Home, or Soirée, at the Chan- 
cellor’s, and he remarks in his Journal that ‘It was the eldest 
daughter, Miss Spring Rice, one of my hearers last year in German, 
to whom as I suppose I owed'so strange an invitation.’ He then 
describes the Soirée: ‘ A brilliant-looking |thing ; all very polite ; 
Marchionesses, etc., “‘ with feelings exactly like ours” (as my 
Mother said of the foreign persons in Wilhelm Meister).’—That 
is enough to explain the origin of the friendship between the 
Commissioner of Customs and Carlyle. 

The story of the Tour itself needs no explanation, being easily 
intelligible from beginning to end. It forms one of the best 
examples of Carlyle’s light, easy and rapid style of writing, and 
shows well the extraordinary alertness of his eye, his power of 
remembering and vividly describing everything that came within 
range of his vision or within hearing. There are few records of 
trips by sea or land that can compare with this, which was written 
currente calamo, or at full gallop, between the 12th and 16th of 
August, he having also written in these five days many letters 
and notes to correspondents, received and paid several calls, and 
spent one of the afternoons in going to the House of Commons to 
meet Charles Buller. 

The manuscript of the Tour consists of twenty-five foolscap 
pages, distinctly written and carefully punctuated, without erasure 
or mistake of any consequence. No part of it has ever been printed 
before, except a few extracts given by Mr. Froude in his ‘ Life of 
Carlyle,’ which amount in all to considerably less than a quarter 
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of the whole. His extracts are inaccurately printed, and his com. 
mentary often faulty; and, moreover, the Tour must be read in 
its entirety that it may have any chance to be thoroughly appre. 
ciated, the full effect be essentially cumulative. It is here printed 
exactly as it was written. 

Carlyle had made arrangements before starting on this tour for 
his wife (who had lost her mother in February of this year and was 
in poor health and greatly depressed) to pay a visit to his old 
friends the Bullers, who were spending the summer at Troston in 
Suffolk, occupying the Rectory with their youngest son Reginald, 
who was the incumbent there. The day of her departure from 
London had been fixed for the 11th of August; Carlyle expected 
to be home again on the 9th, but the yacht was becalmed for some 
hours, and it was not till the afternoon of the 10th that he reached 
Chelsea. There was not time to give her a full account of his 
travels that night, and next morning he drove with her to Grace- 
church Street, whence the coach for Troston started ; the rest of 
the day he spent in writing letters—not forgetting to send one to 
Mrs. Carlyle to greet her at Troston next morning at breakfast. 
On the next day (the 12th) he began to write the Tour; and on 
the 16th in his almost daily letter to his wife he says, ‘ Thanks 
for your dear little Letter and for the good news you send me; 
—and pardon that ugly mass of Manuscript [of the Tour], which 
you need not read, unless you have nothing to do. Indeed it will 
contain nothing new to you; and is a fatuity, little more; but 
I wanted to have it off my hands for something better: I have 
hurt my finger and thumb in scrawling it, for so many hours: 
that is the worst ill I have done. Exactly this moment, while 
the clock strikes four, I have done with it; and must run to some 
interior Town Office,—and not dine till five.’ Mrs. Carlyle replies 
next day, ‘I have only read the first two pages of your Manuscript 
(“ you idler!”): Mr. Buller saw it in my hand, and wished plainly 
to see what it was all about ; so I left it with him while I wrote my 
Letter. It will be very entertaining I have no doubt; but is it 
not a mere evading of your destiny to write Tours just now! with 
that unlaid and unlayable ghost of Cromwell beckoning you on!’ 
In a few days she again refers to the manuscript in these words: 
* Little as you may think of your ‘“‘ Tour” yourself, I can assure 
you it is greatly admired with us; and Mrs. Buller declares that 
you ought to publish it if it were only in the view of putting down 
pianos.’ 

Carlyle, who was now in great difficulties about deciding on the 
best way of beginning his Life of Cromwell, seems to have forgotten 
all about his ‘ Tour,’ and did not see it again until he found it among 
Mrs. Carlyle’s papers after her death. He has docketed the packet 
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which contains it, ‘ Notes of a three-days Tour to the Netherlands, 
August 1842. (Written then,—one sheet of it read now, 9th August 
1866 !}—Was in Her Box.’ 


A. CaRLYLE.] 


I 


On Friday, 5th of August, 1842, the Hon. Stephen Spring Rice, 
Commissioner of the Board of Customs, sent me by post an 
intimation that he meant to indulge himself in a little cruise to 
Ostend, in one of the Revenue Cutters at his disposal for that 
and other purposes ; that he meant to set out from the Custom- 
house on the morrow not later than half-past twelve o’clock ; 
and finally that he claimed my quasi-promise, given him some 
time before, to take part in the adventure. My Wife urging me, 
my dreary unfeasibilities of Business No-Business (things which 
must and shall be done, and which cannot, as it were, be done) 
freely, alas, too freely, permitting me,—I resolved to comply. 
This precisely on the Friday following (12 August) is the rapid 
reminiscence of our voyage, committed to paper,—probably soon 
after committed to fire! 

Chelsea Steamer brought me to the Customhouse ; the Black- 
wall Railway, in a morning decidedly growing wet, brought us all, 
Spring Rice, namely, and his younger brother Charles, on board 
of the Margate steamer between one and two o’clock. The rain 
by this time fell in copious floods; the Steamer, a long, narrow, 
swift-sailing ship, was crowded from stem to stern ; lucky he who 
could get well-planted under the awning, with sitting-room or 
even standing-room ; for elsewhere there was no continuing: I 
never tried the cabin at all. The people on board seemed ‘ mostly 
merchants, Mr. Carlyle,’ commercial, many of them opulent-look- 
ing City-people ; going down, as I fancied, to pass the Sunday 
with their Wives now in bathing-quarters about the Thames mouth. 
We had to put up with one another: silent, perhaps sulky, yet 
outwardly all civil ;—the English have decidedly acquired the art 
of living together without afflicting one another, or with the 
minimum of affliction. Towards four it ceased raining. But at 
any rate, we had the resource of a Steward on board; a swift, 
assiduous, elf-looking little man ; close shaved, trim ; with grey, 
small, anxious, knavish-looking eyes; in short spencer and cap ; 
alive to the fingers’ ends; an Ubiquity of a man: sandwiches, 
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biscuits, with soda-water, sherry and baser liquors this herokin 
plenteously dispensed—at a rather elevated price, as I considered, 
We had the shores of the River, not always of mud ;—or of mud, 
as at Purfleet, elevated into striking figure. Men went in front 
(Fore, do they call it ?), and smoked cigars. No working man, 
as I think, was on board ; but sundry persons, in the front part, 
who fled to brandy-and-water after lunch, and one or two who 
got quite swoln and red-faced thereby: very ugly to behold. A 
Mr. W—— and his wife, recognised Stephen Spring Rice, and 
spoke with him ; the wife said to be ‘ an admirer of your writings,’ 
laid hold of me to talk: small-eyed, large-bodied, intelligent, fat 
and five-and-forty ; all for ‘Christian benevolence,’ ‘ charms of 
nature,’ etc. : W—— himself, an Ex-M.P., had that air of gentle- 
manhood which you recognise without much reverence, yet rather 
prefer to be beside, inasmuch as at least it will not hurt your feelings 
or needlessly provoke you: one knows these men by their air, by 
their scrupulously clean nails, by their show of intelligence which 
is as often a counterfeit as otherwise. This lady and her W— 
were a kind of resource occasionally. They (the Spring Rices) 
also found a certain ‘C——, a Barrister,’ a man in dirty shirt, of 
clipt enunciation, kind of ham-strung intellect,—not of much sig- 
nificance. Black the Bookseller likewise turned up ; stept forward 
unexpectedly to light his cigar at mine. Of the scenery, River 
shores, plays of light and muddy murk, above and below, I shall 
say nothing whatever. Father Thames, the oozy scoundrel, now 
dirtier by all the dirt of world-wide traffic, is known, and what in — 
a stagnant damp afternoon he between Gravesend and the North 
Foreland can bring forth to view. 

At Herne Bay, greatly to our relief, some four-fifths of our 
Cargo disembarked themselves. A huge high pier of wood, which 
seemed to extend on a perfect level almost half a mile to the 
very Town of Herne Bay,—lowered down upon us a long race- 
trough of wood, by the side of which at due distances some four 
men stationing themselves (on the deck of the ship, on the paddle- 
boxes, on projections of the pier), the immense mountain of ‘ Herne 
Bay luggage ’ was piecemeal projected upwards, each man receiving 
it deftly just as the shove given by the man below was spent, and 
anew shoving it, till it reached the pier and was clapt into vans, 
omnibuses or what else they had,—without one mistake, in the 
race-trough or elsewhere, that I noticed. We Margaters stood 
idle the while. All along the wooden pier we could see our late 
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Cargo flowing in hungry streams ; towards some kind of eating- 

places, hotels, lodgings or what they might be, with an eye, evi- 

dently, to some speedy repast. Herne Bay town seemed to me 

the mournfullest spot I had ever on this Earth or its shores beheld. 

A bare, bluish, not so much green as livid-coloured coast, with 

flat shallow shore, which at low-water must become expanses of 

muddy sand: this in itself one could have tolerated, nay with its 

poor fisher-huts in the loop of it coming down for humble shelter 

there, one might have loved it: but this with the fisher-huts all 

swept away, with nothing but a block of London Gin-palaces and 

mere gingerbread Cockneyisms in the loop of it,—alas, I for one 

felt that I had rather live in a high garret in St. Giles’s than there. 

And yet why detest it? No, I do not detest it; I pity it, and if 

you like love it ; for men too live there, and make the most they 

can of this scanty planet of ours! Towards six o’clock we were 

passing the Reculvers,! two conspicuous elevations, old church 
towers, I think, which stand at the southern promontory of Herne 
Bay, where the land turns round to Margate: here Spring Rice 
began anxiously to look out for his Vigilant Revenue Cutter ; 
and at length announced to me gladly that he discerned it ‘ all 
tight.’ They too on the outlook discerned us ; and at the moment 
when the Steamer reached her moorings, a boat reached her; a 
long, swift, Royal-navy kind of boat; into which we and our 
luggage, rapidly let down, shot away straight and swift, and leaving 
only a salute for Mrs. W——- who had come to the ship’s side for 
us, were out of the Margate Steamer for ever and a day (one hopes) ! 
I lighted a cigar; looked at our boat’s crew, six stalwart, clean- 
washed, silent men, in little turn-up straw-hats covered with tar- 
paulin or black waxcloth and ‘ Vigilant’ gilt-lettered on the brow 
of each,—these were they ; and the Vigilant herself rocked at small 
distance on the mirror sea, a trim white-sailed ship, ready to 
receive us. 

The Cutter Vigilant, which rocked here upon the waters, is a 
smart trim little ship of some 250 tons, rigged, fitted, kept, and 
navigated in the highest style of English sea-craft ; made every 
way for sailing fast, that she may catch smugglers ; which func- 
tion, we were informed, had for the last year, such was the prowess 
of her and the terror inspired by her, reduced itself almost entirely 

1 Two high towers, surmounted by spires (called ‘The Sister Spires’), of 
the large old church in the village of Reculver, nine miles west of Margate. They 
are conspicuous objects to mariners, and have furnished a theme for a legendary 


tale in Keats’s Sketches from Nature. 
VOL. LIlI.—-NO. 316, N.S. 82 
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to overawing smugglers, and frightening them from work on these 
shores. Outside and inside, in furniture, equipment, action and 
look, she seemed a model; clean all as a lady’s work-box ; sea- 
worthy, workworthy, in all points whatsoever. Her jib-sail, of 
extraordinary magnitude, a very field of canvas, was the main thing 
that struck you in her rigging. We understood it was made of thin 
pliable cloth, so that in all degrees of wind, even the lightest degree, 
it might be able to bag itself (where coarser sails would only flap), 
and make itself available for motion. The crew consisted of some 
nineteen ; all picked men. A Captain in blue laced coat, in blue 
laced cap and white trousers, an honest Lieutenant in similar trousers 
and blue spencer with landsman’s hat, stood waiting at the gunwale 
to receive us in due form. The Captain, a weather-tanned but 
healthy firm little figure of five-and-forty, instantly struck you by 
his air of goodnatured energy, simplicity, intelligence and civility ; 
a massive closed mouth, spontaneously not spasmodically closed, 
full of valour and benevolence, a pair of large, sternly observant, 
but affectionate almost mournful eyes, contributed to form a true 
captain face ; to which the firm broad figure and modest simple 
carriage gave the best impression. To us that is to ‘the Hon. 
Commissioner,’ on whom indeed his best interests depended, his 
deportment was studiously courteous,—which indeed his natural 
disposition was. By this worthy son of the sea we were instructed 
in various small matters, names of church-steeples visible from his 
deck, etc., till dinner was announced, and the remains of my cigar not 
yet finished went over into the sea. 

Of the dinner I recollect nothing except that, in addition to 
abundant elegant provisions of the solid kind, it almost super- 
abounded in champagnes, in hocks, clarets, and had altogether a 
very sparkling foamy character ; to which the loose-flowing rather 
bantering sort of talk sufficiently corresponded. Half-past nine 
being arrived, the ‘ boat alongside,’ according to order, announced 
itself as ready ; and we all shortly after stept in for a short voyage 
of recreation to Margate. Night had sunk deeply down ; innumer- 
able bright stars were glancing, the sea sleek and windless heaved 
and muttered as if in sleep; Margate lay at a little distance, visible 
only as two considerable rows, or one long jointed row of gas lamps, 
the sheen of which faintly extended itself over the waters beyond 
the one great red lamp, that lay on ‘ Danger-point,’ beyond the end 
of their long wooden pier. Our sailors, at some growl from their 
boatswain, simultaneously flapped their oars into the water, and 
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struck away, the water at every stroke flashing in broad phos- 
phorescence, as in large sheets of beautiful yellow-green flame ; 
a phenomenon I had not noticed before in any such completeness. 
Flashing and flaming in this way, our boat in few minutes struck 
the shore, to which we successively leapt, ordering the crew to be 
there in waiting for us ‘ at half-past eleven.’ 

Margate, light enough with gas from lamps and shops, seemed 
still to be full of life; one narrow winding, but trim, smart street 
was especially populous ; luminous with fancy shops, with anoma- 
lous, very deep and brilliant toy establishments, into which when 
you entered you found them to consist mainly of ‘wheels of for- 
tune,’ and wares to form the provender of these, plentifully super- 
intended by showy not openly immodest young women; and of 
dice-tables, for raffles with a graver sort of wares,—these latter under 
the charge of Macassar-oil young men. To me the sooner we got 
out of them it was the welcomer. Our Captain, acting as cicerone, 
next took us to a Ball-room, or public ‘ Assembly-room ’ so-called, 
where the first step was to pay a shilling each on the stair-case. 
Aloft thereupon the open door disclosed to you a kind of dim-green 
tarnished orchestra in rails, with various fiddlers and fluters, 
perched against the wall; right in front of which extended what 
I thought a rather sparse and languid kind of quadrille dance 
over more than half of a large floor; the other company sitting, 
likewise somewhat sparse, on a tier of covered benches, or perhaps 
two tiers all round the same. A middle-aged or elderly man, with 
bald crown and the rest of his hair tortured out into some look of 
profusion, in clear buttons and full dress, with an abominable smirk 
on the face of him, welcomed us, as master of the ceremonies ; 
he was, said our Captain, an ancient Lieutenant of the Navy. My 
pity for him was considerable, my aversion still more so. The 
company seemed to consist, as far as I could judge, of the daughters 
of shopkeepers, several of them pretty women, some of them still 
children ; these, and here and there a matron or matron and patron 
to guarantee them, formed one section of the population; then 
about a due allowance of young men, perhaps London clerks, 
perhaps Margate shopmen from the obscurer streets, perhaps 
members of the swell mob; all of them had a kind of copper- 
captain aspect to me; and some, after dancing, spoke very close 
into the ladies’ bonnets, very close indeed, as I could well enough 
discern! The Ex-lieutenant master of ceremonies invited us to 
dance, with which the Hon. Commissioner complying was intro- 
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duced to a partner, a rather pretty and very timid-looking girl, 
in company with whom a dance and apparently very little else 
was straightway thereupon executed by the said Hon. Com- 
missioner, who declared himself satisfied with the same. We next 
listened to some piece of music, perhaps to some attempt at song ; 
and then taking a check-ticket for liberty to reénter sallied forth 
into various deserted streets, very clear and cool ;—the younger 
Spring Rice (‘Charles’) had lost us in some of the Raffle-estab- 
lishments, and we were but three for the time. Bending back, 
after a while, to our Assembly-room so-called, we found the whole 
much reduced in number, and now just about dissolving itself, in 
bassoon music and tweedledeeing, which gradually died into Auld 
Robin Gray sung badly by a very ill-looking woman sola, where- 
upon we all applauded, and went each his way. How comes it, 
I asked myself, that this same Robin Gray was never yet sung 
otherwise than badly in my hearing, never yet but with more or 
less of affliction to me? Is the Song itself but a kind of failure, 
at bottom, if one saw into it, a kind of counterfeit ‘—Alas, what 
is this Margate Ball-room, what is Margate, what is the greater 
part of life generally, etc., etc. ?—But lo, here sparkles in its 
yellow-green phosphorescence with stilly murmur the everlasting 
sea, here stand our punctual boat’s-crew and ‘ Mr. Charles’ has 
found them, if he could not us: let us home on board, and to bed 
without farther philosophy ! 

My sleep, that night, was a sleep as of hospitals, of men in a 
state of asphyxia ; a confused tumble, a shifting from headache to 
headache,—which after three miserable hours I gave up altogether, 
and exchanged for a place on the deck, with early sunshine and the 
breath of the fresh sea. The ship had hung out all her canvas, 
an enormous expanse of cloth high and wide, and was dashing 
through the waters, in a heeling posture, with very great velocity,— 
a mad little wasp for sailing! The sea-air and the clear morning 
gradually drove away the miserable mock-sleep and its effects. 
At breakfast we all, except ‘Mr. Charles,’ met, fresh and 
hearty. 

Not having troubled any one with questions, and fancying 
that the freshness of the breeze was but very recent, I was sur- 
prised to learn on coming on deck again, little after ten o'clock, 
that we were now within few miles of Ostend! There, sure enough, 
it was: @ dim coarse shore of sand hillocks, dull down, sand as I 
supposed, and coarse uncertain grass-tufts, stretched all ahead ; 
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within which various blunt church-steeples, or blunt round-topt 
belfries shewed themselves ; the indications of this town and of 
that. Yes, there too are churches and habitations ; and various 
persons are getting on their Sunday clothes to go to sermon there 
too! The dull-blunt pyramid, probably of weathered brickwork, 
far to the right, that is Dunkirk,—verily Dunkirk, the Kirk of the 
ugly sand Downs, is there! Newkirk, farther to the left, or 
rather not so far to right, you see it is round atop, ending in a kind 
of dome. Other domed or pyramided brick-and-slate church- 
towers we do not heed ; for here right ahead of us, raising its awk- 
ward long steeple, like a tall round pillar with some inverted punch- 
bowl on the top is Ostend ; its white light-tower, like an elongated 
most slim pepperbox, stands at the end of the long wooden pier,— 
white with black edgings, the pier itself painted of similar colours. 
Of Ostend itself, except some roofs, we can see nothing more, ex- 
cept its massive earthmound faced with stone, sloping up from the 
sea, winding then landward, circling it ail round, hiding it as in the 
hollow of a huge saucer; for Ostend is a fortified town. The Cap- 
tain now took the helm himself, all men were silently at their posts ; 
silent all except one, who had been heaving the lead for some time, 
and singing out, in the mournful tune sailors have in that case, 
what depth and depths we were favoured with. The entrance, 
through long, not very wide channels, bordered by wooden piers, 
earth piers faced with brick, and breaking off at abrupt angles 
into new directions with little water and a swift wind, seemed to 
me a matter of delicacy ;—and I daresay to the Captain also, who 
however was fully equal to the emergency. We could not but 
admire our little Captain: his large grey eyes were now glancing 
with swift energy, the whole face beaming and animated; his 
orders were given out with brief emphasis, without noise but with 
imperative decision: ‘Ease the main sheet!’ ‘Down jib-sail!’ 
‘Ashore a hawser!’ ‘Check her!’ ‘Check her!’ etc., etc., 
true words-of-command, all unerringly [given], and unerringly 
obeyed ; we went in, as if by clockwork, without any mistake at 
all, and moored safe and soft in some inner basin or brickfaced 
dock, as if a machine had gone through its motions, and there 
stopt being appointed to end. The strolling Belgian population, 
male and female, watching us from their wooden piers, from their 
brick quays, may look at that! A heavy country ship came in 
directly after us, with much noise and jumble, vociferous Dutch 
scolding heard on board, and tarry irregular men jumping hither 
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and thither :—evidently in far inferior style. Our little Captain 
stept ashore with us; two ugly Douaniers in brown-green frocks 
of coarse cloth, in flat dogskin caps, with sulky red moustaches, 
with coarse cutlasses, and not the best air in the world, were gently 
drawing nigh,—to see whether our Royal-navy flag was not per- 
chance a counterfeit ? Two little girl children interested me more ; 
their father seemed to be in the country ship just come in ; and the 
younger of the two, with her close little Flemish cap, and eager 
eyes, was handed over our deck and across into the other, that 
some rough Dutch pair of arms might lft her to some Dutch heart 
of the like quality! Allah akbar !—Across the water of this Dock, 
between us and the main sea, we could read on a large simple- 
looking, red-tiled, whitewashed house, one of a little group at some 
distance: Hier verkoopt men Drank, Here a human being sells 
drink ! 

Ostend seemed a circular dead-flat kind of place with straight 
clean streets, containing perhaps some ten or twelve thousand 
souls. There was one large square, with a guard-house, with a 
Town-hall, with a large Town-hall Hotel (Hdtel de la Maison de 
Ville), which looked spacious, pleasant, and worthy of some 
architectural respect. A clear sun shone, a brisk breeze blew; 
the streets were not only straight, but they intersected at right 
angles; and generally at the end you could see the earth-mound 
or rampart rising, with here and there some broad path leading 
up to it ;—a fortified town. Many of the shops were open, tho’ 
seemingly without business ; the signs were occasionally in French ; 
occasionally in Flemish, which I rejoiced now for the first time to 
discover was properly corrupt Dutch, a mere corrupt kind of 
German, and generally intelligible to me. The common people 
if you addressed them in French answered kindly, ‘Kann ni 
verstahn’ ; but the upper classes jabbered freely in that language, 
and seemed indeed struggling to consider themselves and be con- 
sidered French every way: this we found to be the general rule 
in Belgium ;—a people ‘ terribly aff for a langitch !’? 1 They seemed 
a clean healthy population, what few we saw on the streets or 
sitting in the shops; clean-washed, well tanned with weather 
and sun ; a freckly blond complexion the prevailing one, sandyish 
hair. Black whiskers also were not wanting,—nor a still larger 
proportion of altogether white tow whiskers. Sundry of the maids, 


1 Terribly hard up for a language, as the Scotch pedlar said of the Cockneys, 
whose ‘ English ’ was far beyond his comprehension. 
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well-trimmed otherwise, went about with heads altogether bare. 
Others sat in their shops, within their windows, women chiefly, 
either talking a little, or else solitary and doing nothing. We 
made for the English Consul’s, ascertained the starting-times of 
the Bruges Railway; got some money changed, provided our- 
selves with a passport,—both of which proved unnecessary ; 
English gold or paper passing freely current everywhere, and no 
passport having once been demanded of us. 

As the day was hot, and my nerves still hotter, I for my own 
share decided on a walk to the Ramparts, and some attempt 
towards a sea-bathe. The Rampart was easily found, the path 
up to it, and then across it and across a huge, green, wet ditch 
over to the outer Rampart,—properly the beauty of Ostend. It 
was a high strong mound, long grass inside, square whinstone 
outside, with a top perhaps twenty feet broad paved with tiles, 
clean as a table, in the free visitation of the breeze, the fresh sea- 
tide beating on your whinstones close at hand of you: one of the 
best promenades a man could wish! Copious promenaders mostly 
of the quality sort, and dressed as French, with a good sprinkling 
of English figures too, were accordingly abroad here; chiefly 
towards the Northern end, where a fantasticality that proved to 
be a French tavern shewed itself, begirt with a whole flowing tide 
of quality figures male and female; close beyond which, as I 
learned, stood the bathing machines. The Café and Estaminet 
opening direct on the promenade of the Ramparts, to which its 
awnings and long eaves reached out, had numerous moustachioed 
figures and as numerous papilionaceous figures, sipping fermented 
or sugared liquors in the shadow of its walls and awnings, in sight 
of the solitary moaning sea: one huge black figure, I noticed, 
with not a moustachio only but a massive black-grey beard, an 
order ribbon visible in his button-hole; of a certain age; and 
the papilionaceous figures evidently very fond of him. I passed 
on, over an unpaved part of the height, and soon sloped down to 
the sandbeach, where the machines stood ; where some score of 
ragged women sat sorting and freshening the salt towels, and 
cheering themselves with a loud song the while ;—where directly 
a freckled figure, with tow hair, barefoot, and in a blue blouse, 
volunteered in some kind of patois to do the bathing, and straight- 
way showed me into his machine and shut the door. This was 
an adventure worth two words. I was stripped and ready by the 
time this Blue Blouse’s quadruped, one of the wretchedest garrons 
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now alive, came to drag me in. I was dragged in nevertheless ; 
I opened my door, and plunged forward to one of the most delicious 
tepid sea-baths, tho’ as yet somewhat shallow. Alas, I had made 
only some three plunges and a stroke or two of swimming, when 
the Blue Blouse, in a state not far from distraction, came riding 
into the waves after me; vociferating, with uplifted hand, I knew 
not what, ‘Wow! Gow! Wow!’ nay, at length something like, 
‘Police! Wow, Gow! ’—and evidently expressing the intensest 
desire that I should come out of the water again. Clearly I had 
no alternative,—with a man in Blue Blouse mounted in that 
manner! On entering I could not but burst into laughing: | 
found that men and women we were all bathing bere in a heap, 
and that among my apparatus were not only two huckaback towels, 
but a jacket and breeches of blue gingham, which I decidedly 
ought to have put on first! My three plunges however were 
enough, highly beneficial; and no ‘Police, Gow-Wow,’ as it 
chanced, had meddled with me. On the Ramparts I met the rest 
of our party. We adjourned to the Estaminet for a dinner; a 
French thing of kickshaws not very edible, served deftly by a little 
brown elf of a boy ; French every bit of him, a face of impudence, 
alacrity and savoir-faire: by dint of a chicken-wing and bad water, 
I, declining all champagne or the like, contrived to dine; and 
about four o’clock we were all in right time gathered at the station 
of the Bruges Railway, in fair travelling condition. 

The Ostend and Brussels Railway carries passengers and goods 
thro’ the country, at a respectable pace; but is far inferior in 
general finish and equipment to our English Railways. The 
Booking-office for example is generally a mean brick hut, to the 
outer window of which you are admitted under some shabby 
wooden penthouse (like the roof of a cowhouse,—such it resembled 
at Ostend,—the walls reduced to wooden posts, the floor not so 
much as paved); there a small window pane opens itself, and to 
& greasy moustachio-figure you communicate your purpose and 
pay your fare. The Railway itself consists but of one tram [single 
line]; so that carriages cannot meet, but must travel all in one 
direction only, and cannot return till the very last arrival has 
effected itself and the road is entirely clear; a defect which 
occasions, as may well be fancied, infinite delays, &c., at the various 
stations, and indeed presupposes a railway with very languid 
traffic compared to ours. Belgium however is the very country 
for railways, the surface almost one dead flat; we did not notice 
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in fifty miles except once that there had been any cut to make 
which the eye could recognise as a cut at all. Your track is generally 
raised but a very few feet above the common level of the soil ; 
and the materials have been found in two ditches which you see 
running along side, full now of stagnant water from rains or 
drainage. 

Ostend soon vanishes, its high old steeple (which may have 
had a cannon-shot from Spinola in 1600, from the age of it) is also 
lost before long in the maze of poplar trees, &c.; and ceasing to 
look behind (which I for one did not do at all) you look abroad 
and before eagerly scanning what the new land yields. Fields 
of a barren aspect, divided merely by wet ditches, without any 
tree of respectability ; yellow rag-weed, coarse blue grass, patches 
of heath, a mongrel, mixed, stunted breed of cows; on the whole 
an inferior cultivation to what you looked for. This however 
soon improves; and ever more improves as you go inland, till 
it does clearly deserve the name of excellent. The sward of the 
meadows gets rich green, with cows of the red speckled large Dutch 
species: green crops, potatoes, turnips, not unfrequently carrots, 
all in excellent condition and without a weed ; luxuriant patches 
of clover (coming to seed, I fancied) and a due proportion of rich 
yellow grain, chiefly barley, good part of which was now reaped, 
and standing in shocks of ten sheaves each, without the Scotch 
hood-sheaves (as the fashion in England too is). Some fields 
stood in the single-sheaf fashion, what in Scotland they call gazts 
(goats).—The woods increased, began here and there to shew 
bitches, even oaks, tho’ but of slender growth; the prevailing 
element still poplars, and even alders, and meaner brushwood, 
which stood in distinct patches, and seemed to be kept for fuel. 
Farm-houses and farm-yards now and then occurred, solitary 
cottages too, tho’ not so often as in Britain. The population 
seemed rather to be gathered into villages, which the dull brick 
spires of churches ever and anon indicated to us on this hand and 
that. Half way to Bruges, at some station anonymous to us, an 
ancient comfortable-looking beggar stood blowing a very dusky 
time-worn bagpipe; and in a low tone piped out his demands : 
each penny thrown him he eyed with animation, but did not 
interrupt his blast to pick up. It was not the bellows bagpipe ; 
but the kind we call Highland. The tune, if any, I did not know, 
A queer little child, in its Sunday cap and boddice, of much brighter 
dye than ours, would now and then arrest your attention: the 
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few men and women were not of significant aspect. Paths 
branched off here and there into the country, and narrow cart- 
roads. The dust of our railway, sand railway, was now and then 
disagreeable: our carriage was wide, lumbering, projecting far 
over the wheels (for which there was an ugly bulge of a cavity 
effected in the floor, and rising like a small arc of a circle covered 
with iron, among your feet): ours, for this evening, contained 
ourselves four only. High steeples, red sun-beshone among 
poplar trees in the bright autumn afternoon, now announced that 
Bruges was at hand. Bruges, where we had some four hours to 
stay, till the next and latest Ghent train should come up, was 
now here ;—which accordingly, leaving our luggage in the office, 
we sallied forth to survey. 

Bruges, in German Briigge, must mean, I think, ‘ Bridges’ or 
‘Brigs’: it stands on a multiplicity of intersecting canals; the 
water of which must derive itself, doubtless from the clouds and 
rain, but from what river, named or nameless, no man or map has 
taught me. The water does lie there, stagnating or imperceptibly 
flowing, of a greenish colour, like sweet oil to the eye, and some- 
times like wnsweet to the nose; and on the banks has arisen, 
long ages ago, by the toil of forgotten men and generations, this 
city of the ‘ Bridges,’ with its winding streets, its broad market- 
places, its fantastic edifices secular and religious very strange to 
a modern eye. Honour to the long-forgotten generations; they 
have done something in their time: this city, nay this country 
is a work of theirs. Sand downs and stagnating marshes, pro- 
ducing nothing but heath, but sedges, docks, marsh-mallows, 
and miasmata: so it lay by nature; but the industry of man, 
the assiduous, unwearied motion of how many spades, pickaxes, 
hammers, wheelbarrows, mason-trowels, and ten-thousandfold 
industrial tools have made it—this! A thing that will grow corn, 
potherbs, warehouses, Rubens Pictures, churches and cathedrals. 
Long before Cesar’s time of swords, the era of spades had ushered 
itself in, and was busy. ‘Tools and the man!’ ‘ Arms and the 
man’ is but a small song in comparison. Honour to you, ye 
long-forgotten generations, from whom at this moment we have 
our bread and clothing ;—not a delver of you that dug out one 
shovelful of a marsh-drain, but was doing us too a good tun! 
—Bruges, in the 13th century, had become the ‘ Venice of the 
North,’ had its ships on every sea: the most important city in 

1 Zwign is the name of the river. 
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these latitudes was founded in a soil, which as Coleridge with a 
poor sneer declares was not of God’s making but of man’s. All 
the more credit to man, Mr. Samuel Taylor! The Beaver is a 
kind of builder; much more the Belgian. 

‘Around these oil-canals it was curious to see how the Fleming 
had done the utmost that was possible to make himself a fair 
dwelling. Long rows of whitened brick houses rose sheer up 
hemming in the waters, their walls rubbed upon by ships; on any 
slight vacancy, if but of a few feet, pretty shrubs grew above the 
bank, perhaps a wooden seat to smoke your pipe on was set up ; 
and then the little habitation, with its opened window, generally 
tight-looking, and dizened with colour: here could the poor man 
sit and see the ships traced along (by row-boats, I suppose, or 
from Bridge to Bridge, for often there was no pathway clearly 
visible): the other front of the houses looked into some neat- 
paved street. The Town distinguished itself from all English towns 
by its perfect cleanness, smokeless as Salisbury Plain; the people 
with their cunning kitchen stoves, and warming apparatus, burnt, 
I suppose, very little fuel, and that little was of charcoal or coke. 
The silence too, a true Sabbath stillness struck us much; not a 
carriage moving; no sound but of footfalls and here and there a 
low murmur of voices. The inhabitants, especially the women, 
young children and old men, were drawn out sitting on chairs in 
front of their houses, mildly gossiping together in the afternoon 
shadow ; free and easy: it was beautiful to see. They looked 
at us as we passed along, with a good-natured air; and did not 
often laugh, and hardly ever till our back was turned; which 
I must say betokened good-breeding, for we were in reality a 
rather wondrous group. The Captain and I had on rational English 
clothes, different, yet not greatly different from theirs: but the 
costume of our two brethren did seem to myself astonishing. 
The Hon. Commissioner in a pair of coarsest blue shag trousers, 
called Flushing trousers (if I mistake not), with a horrible blue 
shag spencer, without waistcoat, and a scanty blue cap on his 
head, had truly a fldbustier air ; the good Charles had a low-crowned 
broad-brimmed glazed-hat, ugliest of hats, and one of those amazing 
sack-coats which the English dandies have taken to wear, the 
make of which is of the simplest,—one straight sack to hold your 
body, two smaller sacks atop for the arms, and by way of collar 
a hem: the earliest tailor on this earth could make his coat even 
so, and the Bond-street snip has returned to that as an elegance ;— 
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O ineffable snip of Bond-street, what a thing art thou, emblem 
of what things! In this singular costume, blackguard costume, 
in all but the clean shirts, they travelled with us our section of 
the Netherlands ; and few or none, as I said, seemed to laugh till 
our backs were turned. The young women did sometimes dimple 
as we passed, and the old women looked amazed ; but we had free 
liberty to travel and look. 

Besides and indeed before the oil-canals these things were 
notable: antique but still trim-built and almost elegant streets, 
not built straight, nor yet abruptly angular, but winding at their 
own sweet will, often very gracefully; the building evidently 
centuries old, gable-ends in ogives, in cat steps, with multiplex 
ornaments of the sort we call ‘ gingerbread,’ which, however, 
once centuries had gone over it, was very agreeable to us. 
Windows much more frequent than with us, where a Pitt and his 
window-tax has been. The shop-signs as before were in French, 
in Flemish, sometimes in both. In the main market-place, a large 
open square, there grew a tree of liberty, a real growing oak-tree, 
of straight respectable stem, planted, I believe, in 1794; I patted 
it with my hand in passing; it stood in the very centre of the 
square, the largest open space in Bruges. At one end of the square, 
rose @ most respectable, old lofty brick tower, square atop, and 
all over with brick gingerbread; which I supposed to be some 
town Belfroi or Prison,—it was terribly defaced with a huge new- 
gilt clock dial, stuck into it like a goggle eye very much in the 
wrong place, and recently as it seemed. The other sides of the 
square were taken up with very ancient houses, but still kept in 
good repair, shops, estaminets (taverns), and one very heterogeneous 
modern building, of large size, part whereof was an estaminet too, 
in front of which under awnings sat the due proportion of black 
moustachios, smoking, &c., struggling to look distinguished @ la 
frangaise. O dandies, semper infelix pecus/! One man I noticed 
with printed cotton trousers strapped down to the heels, so small 
of leg and wide over the haunches—shaped like a pair of bellows, 
or long-shanked Westphalian ham! Tall figures, in French 
costume, more than one brought Cavaignac to my mind; but 
alas in a disappointing manner; for the face had a mere 
moustachio, and sleek sugar-loaf hat; perhaps snuff in the nose, 
and watery sensuality in the eyes; no further meaning tragic or 
comic. I did not see a single face as of a truly superior man in 
our whole tour. Of pretty women indeed we all agreed that we 
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had nowhere seen such a proportion as at Bruges. They were 
really notable: blondines, like English in feature, but with an 
expression recognisable as different; still better, your hazel- 
eyed, aquiline brunettes, with profusion of long chestnut hair, 
with figure and carriage as of southerlier lands: those were 
decidedly remarkable at Bruges. Notable also were the little 
children of the lower classes; with their strait long-eared scull- 
cap, with their tight puckered boddice, bunching out into plaited 
petticoats at the hips: poor little fellows; most modern-antique ! 
We got into the way of calling them Hans-Holbeins, and I gave 
them all the copper sous that came to me. The numerous soldiers 
and guardhouses struck you too: in all quarters guardhouses, 
sentries walking, orderlies riding about. The soldiers, in dull- 
coloured green-brown coat and trousers, with brimmed felt caps 
that had too much brass in front and seemed often too wide for 
the head withal,—did not seem very martial; generally little 
men. Their white crossed belts seemed far too long for such short 
trunks; the cartridge-box dangling quite below the hips, gave 
the poor fellows an afflicted unfortunate look. They had all 
swords, I think; and their bayonets were jointed to their guns; 
opening out like the blade of a clasp-knife.—We called, in our 
thirst, at the large estaminet, near the Liberty-tree, and got or 
struggled to get some quenching: coffee, beer, &c.; I had two 
cups of the feeblest tea ever made by man. 

’ But the grand notability of Bruges, as indeed of all the Nether- 
lands, is its churches ; into which chiefly, whenever discoverable, 
we directed our steps. If I remember, we must have been in four 
that afternoon. The first, nearest our railway station, not other- 
wise remarkable by me, had outwardly a very dilapidated rubbishy 
air, unpruned trees, scattered bricks, &c., appearing about; but 
on entering, few things that I have seen were more impressive. 
Enormous high arched roofs (I suppose not higher than West- 
minster Abbey, but far more striking to me, for they are actually 
in use here), soaring to a height that dwarfed all else; great high 
altar-pieces with sculpture, wooden-carvings hanging in mid-air ; 
pillars, balustrades of white marble, edged with black marble ; 
pictures, inscriptions, bronze-gates of chapels, shrines and votive 
tablets—above all, actual human creatures bent in devotion 
there, counting their beads with open eyes, or bent as in still deeper 
prayer, covered by their black scarfs (for they were mostly women) 
and only their little pointed shoe-soles distinct to you: all this 
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with the yellow evening sunlight falling down over and beneath 
the new and ancient tombs of the Dead,—it struck me dumb, and 
I cared nothing for Rubens or Vandyke canvasses, while this 
living painted canvas hung here before me—on the bosom of 
eternity! The mass was over, but these worshippers, it seemed, 
still loitered. You could not say from their air that they were 
without devotion,—yet they were painful to me: the fat priests, 
in whose real sincerity, not in whose sincere-cant, I had more 
difficulty in believing, were worse than painful; I had a kind of 
hatred of them, a desire to kick them into the canals unless they 
ceased that fooling! Things are. long-lived, and God above 
appoints their term; yet when the brains of a thing have been 
out for three centuries and odd, one does wish that it would be 
kind enough to die!—The tonsure of these priests, I observed, 
was very small; not bigger than a good crown-piece of English 
coin. They wore on the streets a horrid three-cornered shovel 
for hat, a black serge or cloth pelisse exactly like a woman’s, some 
sasheries about their nasty thick waist, and a narrow scarf of 
black silk (about a triple ribbon of silk) hanging down right behind 
from their haunches, sometimes from the very neck ;—oftenest very 
ugly men, and much too fat. At bottom, one cannot wish these 
men kicked into the canals; for what would follow were they gone? 
Atheistic Benthamism, French editorial ‘Rights of man’ and 
grande nation, that is a far worse thing, a far untruer thing. God 
pity the generation in which you have to see deluded and deluding 
Simulacra, Tartuffes, and Semi-tartuffes; and to stay the up- 
lifted foot, and not kick them into the canal, but go away near 
weeping,—in silence ; alone, alone! 

We came on one of these priests preaching, in another church, 
or perhaps chapel, for it was a small place, lined with wainscot, 
and fit for preaching in. The audience was three-fourths women, 
some men too; seemingly of the shopkeeper species, and attentive 
enough. We could not understand at all,—except that it was 
not French; that it consisted much of repetition of epithets,— 
a man partly preaching against time ; yet with an air of consider- 
able earnestness. We soon went on our way elsewhither.—Not 
to forget altogether the claims of ‘ art,’ which are oftenest in this 
canting time a decided nuisance to me, I must mention that in 
the second church we entered,, which also was an ancient, lofty 
and lofty-towered one, of brick, and much the grandest we any- 
where saw at Bruges,—there was, among much else of the sort, 
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a marble Mother-and-child by Michael Angelo, probably the most 
impressive piece of sculpture I ever saw. Michael Angelo had 
made it for some Italian church; on its passage in the Mediter- 
ranean, it was captured by some Flemish Sea-king, and given 
to this church, where it yet stands in perfect preservation, and 
may long stand. The treatment of the eyes is singular: the lids 
as if half-shut: Angelo’s way of meeting the difficulty of stone 
eyes. The sculptural finish, I suppose, is perfect, or the nearest 
to perfection man has yet reached ; the skin glistens sleek, waves 
with a softness as of very skin. The air of the Mother’s face has 
something of Rachel the Actress; narrow, Jewish, tho’ not 
quite so narrow and Jewish, bending with an air of sorrow, of 
infinite earnestness, over her little Boy who stands before her, 
supported by her. The Boy’s face struck me not less; a soft 
child’s face, yet with a pride in it, with the noble courage in it 
as of a young lion. There is a child’s hand and a Mother’s hand 
which I suppose it might be difficult to match. The sight of this 
statue, and also a picture by Pourbus (a Nativity) in a chapel of 
the same church gave me real pleasure: a thing pictures and 
statues, so jargoned of as one hears them, seldom do. A most 
astonishing old carved pulpit of oak was in this church too; the 
floor all paved with tombs, the inscriptions often Flemish and 
quite entire; the pillars white, high-soaring; at the bottom of 
many of them some box with a slit and offerblok te cere (‘ offering- 
box to honour ’ of such and such a saint) ; the roof far up painted 
white, with blue-gilt stars; an august silence now reigning over 
the place, the devotees having all departed. Three small living 
Hans-Holbeins, tottering across the floor, sisters, the middle and 
smallest quite a tiny article, were not the least interesting figures 
forme! I opened the inner spring-door, and let them pass, poor 
little atoms ; I had now no penny but an English one, which I 
gave, but, alas, with fear that it would end in disappointment.— 
Ought we not now to be upon the Ghent Railway, now at seven 
o'clock, when we have got our throats wetted in the big market- 
place Estaminet? Yes; and even to be in Ghent itself,—for 
really by night there is nothing to be seen on the road thither ! 

The streets of Bruges, as we slowly wended towards the chemin- 
de-fer, were getting duskier, stiller; burghers in sugar-loaf hat 
wending homewards with their wives; little children running 
about half-dressed, as it were sporting their last; here and there 
an ancient man of the people sitting to enjoy the evening coolness 
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with his nightcap already on. Peace be with you, good men 
and women of Bruges, brunettes, blondines, little boddiced Holbeins, 
grey veterans in nightcaps,—representatives and heirs of long- 
forgotten generations! We had considerable waiting amid con- 
fused crowds at the railway station, till this train from the west 
and that other from the east got all safely in, and the way was 
clear, and the lumbering vehicles got wheeled and adjusted into 
their proper route. Thick twilight had sunk, and the hum of 
human voices was falling clearer in tie great silence of the departing 
day. A hoarse coach-horn giving signal, we rolled off; we four, 
and no other, were still all in one carriage; properly in one end 
of a carriage, for they are divided each in two by a free thorough- 
fare without doors, thro’ which the guard, seeking tickets, 
during the voyage, makes his entrances and exits; each end 
holds, I think, nine; and you can shut your own end with a little 
two-leaved door of plain wood, if you choose. The Night per- 
mitted nothing but a general woodiness and grassiness to be 
discovered ; here and there the light of some house window distant 
or near, here and there the momentary gleam of water, mere 
stagnant ditch-water; and the warm sky bent over all. Thus 
tustling along incessant, swift, we reach suburban-looking hamlets, 
incipient signs of manufacture, pass a lot of blazing coke-kilns, 
and now (about the stroke of ten) see our single rail-tram expand 
into a wide space of many trams, a whole corduroy web of rail-trams, 
with fiery steam-horses snort-snorting, and official persons and 
etceteras; and stop short, as the shrill-hoarse voice rings out: 


*Ganp!’ 
(Zo be continued.) 
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INCE he resigned the Bishopric 
Wof Oxford Dr. Gore has given his 
ime to the writing which was almost 
mpossible during his episcopal life. 


last year was published the first of 
aseries, generally entitled The Re- 
construction of Belief... BELIEF 
IN Gop, the first of the three 
promised volumes, was issued in 
November, and speedily ran into 
seven impressions, being even 
enthusiastically acclaimed by re- 
viewers and readers of all creeds 
and denominations. The second 
volume in this series, BELIEF IN 
Curist, will be issued early in 
November. In this instalment of 
his great work Dr. Gore makes a 
close examination of the actual road 
along which the first disciples of 
esus, starting from their Jewish 
faith, were led ‘to the conclusions 


expressed as to be always clear to 
the plain man.’ 


B 


66 © OMEWAYS the most indica- 

tive and penetrating and signi- 
ficant man of our time. A great 
fellow for delving into persons and 
into concrete.’? Thus did Walt 
Whitman sum up the characteristics 
of John Addington Symonds, whose 
LETTERS AND Papers Mr. Horatio F. 
Brown is editing. The corre- 
spondence is addressed chiefly to 
Mr. Brown and to Henry Sidgwick 
and covers the years from 1865 to 
1893. 


C HRISTIANS the world over, of 

course, regard Palestine as 
the Holy Land and Mount Sion as 
peculiarly sacred. The Jews 
venerate Jerusalem not only because 
it was the capital of their National 
State, but because it is still the 
terrestrial centre of their faith. The 
problems which confront the re- 
builders of Palestine require especi- 
ally skilful and sympathetic treat- 
ment, and much expert knowledge, 
therefore, has gone to the making of 
a little book shortly to be issued 
under the title of THe New Pates- 
TINE, written by authorities on this 
subject under the editorship of Leon 
Simon and Leonard Hein. 


HE first impression of Mrs. 

’ Gene Stratton-Porter’s book 
of bird life, FRmENDS IN FEATHERS, 
was exhausted very soon after its 
appearance, and copies have been 
unobtainable for some time. The 
second edition is now ready at a 
slightly enhanced price. 
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ABYLONIAN PROBLEMS 

is the contribution of Lieut.- 
Colonel W. H. Lane to the solving 
of the prominent archeological and 


scientific difficulties of that country 
of very ancient renown and splen- 
dour. Topographical, archeological, 
historical, and geographical data of 
an entirely new character have been 
gathered by the author from explora- 
tions conducted on the actual sites, 
and he is able to shed light on many 
points of controversy which had 
engaged the attention of the scienti- 
fic over many decades. Included in 
the book are numerous photographs, 
diagrams, and maps, which should 
prove highly useful to students of 
this subject. 


HE Rev. Edward Murray Tom- 
linson’s valuable work on the 
HISTORY OF MINORIES IN 
Lonpon has been issued in a cheaper 
form, The author has verified and 
checked his facts to the last degree, 
so that the reader of this attractively 
illustrated book may be assured that 
he has a complete and accurate 
record of this ancient foundation. 
10 


THE 


MERSON’S ideal of friendship 
was ‘“‘entireness, a total mag. 
nanimity and trust.’’ The new 
story from Miss _ Broster’s pen 
—THE WounDepD NAME—tells of 
such friendship between two young 
men, and of how the tie between 
them was stretched to the utter 
most by a dark mystery and by 
alternations of confidence and doubt; 
yet it held fast while enmity did its 
worst and even love failed quite to 
understand. The story is in the 
Hundred Days—that critical time of 
fighting and of high adventure in 
England and the West of France. 


PROFESSOR CONWAY’S little 

book, THE Maxine oF Lat, 
is a simple account of the growth 
of the language, with the original 
meanings of the words and idioms. 
It affords at least a glimpse of the 
fascinating contribution which the 
study of language has made to the 
history of the races of Italy and 
England. 


N his’ Foreword to Lady 
Barrett’s book, Conception 
ContTROL, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury says: ‘‘ Very many of us who 
have daily to do with the problems 
and perplexities of our social life 
and to give counsel will thank you 
for these clear and cogent chapters. 
To arguments based on moral and 
religious principle you add_ the 
weight of ripe experience and of 
technical scientific knowledge. | 
desire . . . to express the hope that 
your paper may have wide circula- 
tion among those who are giving 
attention to what is becoming an 
urgent question in thousands of 
English homes.’’ Lady Barrett is 
Consulting Obstetric and Gynzco- 
logical Surgeon to the Royal Free 
Hospital, and therefore writes with 
the highest authority on the difficult 
subject of which she treats. 
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[' sometimes happens that the 
darkest deeds are done in the 
loveliest natural surroundings, and 
that is the case with the founding 


of Jamaica, England’s first tropical 
colony, two hundred years ago. 
The story—as now told by the 
famous novelist, Mrs. Gaunt—of 
how bewildered savages, women as 
well as men, were imported from 
Africa into this land of mountain 
and valley clothed in the vegetation 
of the tropics, and of their gradual 
social and personal improvement, 
until they are entitled to-day to be 
elected members of their island 
Parliament, has the true touches of 
originality and romance. WHERE 
Tue Twain MEET is the stimulative 
title of a striking work. 


IR ARTHUR PINERO’S 
opinion on Mr, Edward 
Minshall’s HANDBOOK OF ELOCUTION, 
that ‘‘it is a sound and valuable 
little work, and likely to be of 
greater use to the student than 
many a treatise on the same subject 
of a more ambitious kind,’’ is en- 
dorsed by the fact that a new and 


enlarged edition of this book has 
been called for. The author has 
won for himself a high position in his 
profession as teacher of Elocution 
through the success of his classes 
at the City of London College. 


APPROPRIATELY, the October 

number of the Quarterly 
Review has as its first article an 
appreciation of its late revered and 
beloved Editor, Sir George Prothero, 
a tribute to his great gifts and 
powers as historian and man. His 
premature death unquestionably was 
hastened by his unremitting and 
devoted services to Great Britain 
and the Allies in the War. His 
personality was beautiful. Only 
those intimate with him knew the 
depths of his kindness and the 
greatness of his spirit of simple 
helpfulness. 


AMONG the remaining articles in 

a number which will maintain 
the high record of the Quarterly are 
a searching criticism of Mr. Lloyd 
George, by Mr. Algernon Cecil; 
a review of James Joyce’s over- 


trumpeted ‘‘Ulysses,’”? by Mr. 
Shane Leslie; political articles on 
the Prisons System, the Honours 
Question, on Ireland, on Labour, 
and on Samoa under New Zea- 
land; an examination of post- 
War Cricket, by Sir Home Gordon, 
and a study of the Fox, by Mr. 
Douglas Gordon, with a notice of 
Mr. Masefield’s poem, ‘‘ Reynard.”’ 
The Dean of Winchester writes on 
Sir Adolphus Ward’s Collected 
Papers; Mental Healing is the 
subject of thoughtful treatment— 
and still that list does not exhaust 
the varied and vital interest of this 
number. 
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‘HERE is no living author better 

able to paint lovable youth 
than Mrs. Allen Harker; and we 
venture to predict that ‘‘ Little 


Joe,’’ who holds the centre of the 
stage in her new novel, will be as 
great a favourite with her many 
readers as any of her earlier child 
creations. In THE Romantic AGE 
a charming spinster in the younger 
*forties scandalises her family by 
adopting the orphaned infant of one 
of the girls she had ‘‘ supervised ”’ 
in a factory. An elderly and 
equally delightful bachelor then 
steps in, and the love-story of this 
middle-aged two is as charming as 
any penned by this popular author. 


ft Meecagsen more of Mr. Horace A. 


Vachell’s novels have been 
recently issued in a cheaper form: 
Joun Cuarity; THE PINCH OF 
PROSPERITY; and THE SHADOWY 
TuirD. Printed on good paper in 
a clear type they are of excellent 
value for the three shillings and six- 
pence asked by the bookseller. 
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‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

for November will contain, 
among other articles, the penulti- 
mate instalment of OvincToy’s 
Bank, by Stanley J. Weyman, 
which develops the great crisis of 
the story, with the run on the bank 
and the intervention of the old 
squire. 

In Open Patus, IV., Mr. E. L, 
Grant Watson contributes a further 
picture of wild life in England as 
seen by the reflective eye in the 
ripeness and quiescence of the fading 
year, 

Readers of Bennet Copplestone’s 
Lost Nava Papers will recall the 
dash and ingenuity of a certain 
detective named Dawson. In this 
number begins a series of lively 
episodes from his unofficial career 
entitled THE DIVERSIONS oF 
Dawson.  S 

This is the Jubilee anniversary of 
the first inter-University football 
match under Rugby rules. The date 
inspires an article by. one of the few 
surviving players of that prehistoric 
period on RucsBy FOOTBALL IN THE 
SIXTIES. 

Sir Henry Lucy contributes an 
article on FRANK BURNAND, contain- 
ing many letters from the famous 
Editor of Punch and reminiscences 
of his personality. 


These books are published by Mr. 
Murray, and may be obtained from 
any bookseller. Mr. Murray will 
be glad to send his QuaRTERLY List 
oF New Books to any reader of THE 
CoRNHILL MAGAZINE on request 
being made to him at 50a Albemarle 
Street, London, W. 1. 
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